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EXTRACT 
“OF MEAT. 


CAUTIOGN—In consex juence of certain dealers making tnanthorised use of 
Raron Liehig’s photograph, title, &«., Baron H. von Liebig finds it necersary to 
caution the public that the LLEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat is the only 

——— anes 
brand ever gusrantecd as genuine either by himself or the Jate Baron Justus 
von Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having the LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
“ 1 nnn 
Extract of Meat. 
Finest Meat-Flavouring ingredient for Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, &c. 
Inveluabie and efficient tonic for invalids. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signature, in blue ink 
across label. 











BEETHAN’S 
GLYCERINE 


CUCUMBER. 


This sweetly-scented Emollient Milk 
is snperior to every other preparation 
for rendering THE SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, and WHITE. 

It entirely removes and prevents al HT 
ROUGHNES S, CHAPS, REDNES 
ete., and presery es the Skin from tne 
effects of FROST, COLD WINDS, 
and HARD WATER. 

For the NURSERY it is INVALU- 
ABLE. 

Dottles 1s., 1s, 9d. and 2s, 6d., of atl 
Chemists and Perfumers. Free for 
34. extra by sole makers, 





BEETHAM’S 


FRAGRANT 


HAIR GROWER 


IS THE BEST PREPARATION FOR 
THE HAIR ever produced! IT IM- 
MEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING 
OFF, Nourishes and Strengthens 
when WEAK or FINE, and in BALD- 
NESS. or where the Hair is THIN ‘or 
SHORT, or fallen in patches, its use 
willinfallibly producea LUXURIANT 
GROWTH of LONG GLOSSY HAIR. 

It entirely removes and prevents all 
DANDRUFF, and imparts a Beautiful 
Lustre to the Hair. 

Warranted free from Grease, Dye, 
and all Peisons. 

Bottles 2¢. 6d., free for 2s. 9d., by 





BEETHAWN’S 
CORN & BUNION 
PLASTER 


Aets like magic in relieving all pain 
and throbbing, and soon cures the 
most obstinate Corns and Bunions. 
It is especially useful for reducing 
ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which 
s0 spoil the symmetry of otherwise 
beautiful feet. Thousands have been 
eured, some of whom had suffered for 
fifty years, without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. (Itis 
a thin plaster, and takes up no room 
in ine boot.) A trial of a small box is 
earnestly solicited, as immediate relief 
is sure. Boxes 1s.14d., by all Chemists, 
free for 14 stamps by 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights. 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornamenis of all kinds. 

Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SKOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NuMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


VIEW OF THE MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


Try “FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT.” Guaranteed Pure. 


THE ONLY LASTING PLEASURE IN THIS LIFE IS 


CON THM PATTON. 


A SMILE.—The cloud must be dark, or the cup very bitter, that a Smile (of Love) cannot enter or sweeten. 
““When Love speaks, the voice of all the gods makes heaven drowsy with the harmony.”—Shakespeare. 


IT THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S FRUIT SALT IS AN 
IMPERATIVE HYGIENIC NEED, or Necessary Adjunct; it keeps the 
blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the 
injurious effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, 
and coffee. By natural means, it thus restores the nervous system to its normal 
condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity, 
nervousness, irritability, worry, etc. 


ALPITATION OF THE HEART, caused by Liver Derangement and 
Indigestion, frequently called (or mistaken for) Heart Disrase.—‘‘On the 14th 
of April I purchased a bottle of your FRUIT SALT, not feeling very well at the 
time, and it had an effect that I never anticipated when I bought it. I had suffered, 
more or less, since the year 1841 from Palpitation of the Heart, but very badly 
during the last few years. The least thing would produce it during the day, and 
at night my sleep was very much disturbed. Strange to say, after the first dose of 
FRUIT SALT palpitations suddenly ceased, and have not since returned. Out of 
gratitude for the benefit which I have received, I have recommended it to all my friends 
both in London and Yarmouth; at the same time, I feel it a duty to state the above 
facts, of which you can make whatever use you please.—I am, dear Sir, yours respect- 
fully, Trurx.” 
HY. S OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES MAY BE SAVED ANNUALLY, AND MILLIONS 
FREED FROM INCALCULABLE SUFFERING.—Millions have died from Preventable Diseases in this 
Country. Itis the duty of every one to avert this. With each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illus- 
trated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, BLoop Poisons, &c. If this 
invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of Disease now producing much havoc would cease to 
exist, as PLaguz, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become known. 
BVERYTHING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD DISAGREED WITH ME.—“ Onslow Gardens, London, 
8.W., Sept. 10, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude for the wonderful Preventive of Sick Headuche 
which you have given to the world in your FRUIT SALI. For two years and a half I suffered much from sick headache, 
and seldom passed a week without one or more attacks. Five months ago I commenced taking your FRUIT SALT daily, 
and have not had one headache during that time; whereas formerly everything but the plainest food disagreed with me. 
Tam now almost indifferent as to diet. One quality your medicine has above others of its kind is that to it the patient 
does not become a slave, and I am now finding myself able gradually to discontinue its use, I cannot thank you sufficiently 
for conferring on me such a benefit ; and if this letter can be used in any way, I shall be really glad, merely begging that 
the initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, Truru.” A 
6c HEALTH IS THE GREATEST OF ALL POSSESSIONS, and ’tis a maxim with me that a Hale Cobbler 
is a better man than a Sick King.”—BickerstaFr, A natural way of restoring or preserving health. Use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT (prepared from sound ripe fruit). It is a pleasant beverage, both cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 
CAUTION.—Ezamine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “‘KNO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been 
imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


ware , (ie al Wien AS EXHIBITED AT 
ee SSN =§=HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


NVALID'S Sichoy ArrAnons 


“y SILVER MEDAL (Highest Award) National 
(0) Health Society, 1883. 
LippatH SILVER MEDAL, International Health 
= Exhibition, 1884. 
Cc 6 M 8 H AY ED Portable Turkish Baths, Bronchitis Kettles, Inhalers, Throat 


HE. MOST USEFUL Sprays, Bed Baths, Bed Pans, Invalids’ Baths, Nursery Baths, 
Infants’ and Invalids’ Food Warmers, Illustrated Catalogues 

. : YET INTRODUCED post free. Any of these goods sent by Parcels Post, van, or 
. CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE STAND train, Carriage paid for cash with order, 


PRUES241NS 50s/-: 26INE Sfs/-> 2BINEG3s/-2. JAMES ALLEN & SON, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


4 5 
© — FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, : FENNINGS 
= ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. L U C S, 
# ; = LUNG HEALER 
EFENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS,» evs ser xsncy'o orn 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions.  ~ 5,14 in Boxes, at 1s. pe and as, od., with 
pe (Ponot contain Calomel, Opium, M Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). i dicections. Sent pest fres for 15 tamee, DA 
m Sold in stamped boxes at 18. be and 23. 9d. (great saving), with 44 ALFRED FEnnincs, West yee I. 
4 ivections. v-. The largest size Boxes, 2s. ms, post fr free), 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. P aon ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.17. contain three times te quanta of he smal + 
Réad FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on " Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. West Cowes, LW. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONOBITIS. 





GOWLAND'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstTaBLisHEp 120 Yzaxs. 


“FIVE GOLD MEDALS 
—BORWICKS | 
BAKING 


POWDER 


FOR PASTRY PUDDINCS. TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 





agreeable to eat with Puddin 
old by all Grocers and Corn 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


» Pies, and Stewed 
ers in 1d. and 2d. 


MELLORS 


BEST. 


SAUCE] 


6° & 1° Sold Everywhere 








MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 





“FOR <a5 MO is THE LIFE.” 
' CLARKES | 
"WORLD FAMED | 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, “4 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 26, 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Ohemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN, 










A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Pemales. . 














GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few da: yn oS celebrated 
medicine, SLATE'S GOUT & RHE PILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
HIS excellent . Sey Medicine is the most effective 
7 ryt Sa Bilious and Liver Le | 
Disorders of the homach and Bowels ; of wLere ax aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
For FEMALES, these Pills are excellent, 





‘ans tb aocengiauen. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 3. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & GOS NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. . 
One Volume, demy 8vo, with 2 Maps and numerous Full-page and smaller Woodcut Illustrations, 
price ONE GUINEA. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND:.._. 


A Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic Mountains and Strange 
Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 


Being the Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society’s Expedition to Mount Kenia and Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, 1883, 1884. 


By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.GS., 


Leader of the Expedition, Author of ‘‘ To the Central African Lakes and Back.” 
**Mr. Thomson has been able to open up and shed broad daylight on a region previously absolutely unknown. « » - 
A solid piece of work of unusual scientific value.””—The Times. : q 
“*It is quite impossible within our space to do justice to Mr. Thomson’s ‘Through Masai Land.’ Mr. ‘Thomson is a 
young explorer of wonderful pluck, tact, and resource. His volume is equally delightful to the geographer, the sports- 
man, and the general reader, while it contains some matter for the student of ‘nature folk’ (if we must not use the 
word ‘savages ’) and their customs.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mr. Thomson may boast of a most creditable feat of exploration, and of an extremely interesting account of *”'— 
St. James’ Gazette, 








NOW RBADY., 


OUR GIPSIES IN CITY, TENT, AND VAN. 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


ORIGIN AND STRANGE LIFE, FORTUNE-TELLING PRACTICES, &c. 
Specimens of their Dialect, and Amusing Anecdotes of Gipsy Kings, Queens, and other Gipsy 
Notabilities. 

By VERNON 8. MORWOOD, 

Author of “ Facts and Phases of Animal Life,” “ Clarissa the Gipsy,” ‘‘ The Gipsy Scare,” &c., &o. 

With 17 Woodcut Illustrations from Life and Nature. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, prics 18g, 


THE EDWIN ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK.—Compiled from the Works of Edwin 
Arnold, with New and Additional Poems written etpressly therefor. Edited by Karuusifs Loaans Aggoip 
and Constance Arno.p (his Daughters). Square 16mo, cloth, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. (Ready. 








NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


ONCE FOR ALL. A Novel. By Max Hirtary. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


. By the Author of “ Proper Pride ” and “‘ Pretty Miss Neville.” 
SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs. B. M. Crocker. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
“Few tales of domestic fiction offer as much and such well-suetained interest as is to be found in ‘ Some One Else.’ 
- + s ‘There is much variety in this story, The reader is introduced to scenes in divers parts of the world, alt and 
of whieh are described with graphic fidelity. The pictures of Anglo-Indian life and scenery in Burmah are excellent. 
‘Some One Else’ is a book as fresh as it is pure and elevating in tone.”—Morning Post. 
‘Tf three right pleasant Volumes to read you incline, 
Here’s a capital Novel of novel design: 
Mrs. Croker an excellent story can tell, 
And in Some-one Else tells it—uncommonly well !”—Punch, 
By the Author of ‘‘Who is Sylvia?” ‘‘ Kingsbrooke,” &c, 
A RUSTIC MAID. By A. Price. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. : 
_. The author has a distinct appreciation of the natural lights and shades of domestic life, and knows how to deal 
With various human relationships in a simple straightforward fashion, without overdrawing her picture or contenting 


herself with colourless platitudes. . . . Those who like a quiet novel with a true touch of pathos in it will tako 
kindly to ‘ A Rustic Maid,’ ” 


POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Cheap Editions of the Works of Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE, Mr. WM. BLACK, 
and Mr. THOMAS HARDY. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, each, 








mert Masor, 
Cripps, THE CARRIER, Toe Tru ° 


By B. D. Blackmore. William Black. | By Thomas Hardy, 
Lorwa Doonz. Illustrated Edition. | Buuz E 
Azrcs Lonzarns. 81s. 6d. and 368, Turre FeatueErs. A Parr or Buus Ergs. 
Crapoox Nowrt., : A Daventer or Hern. | THe RetTvRN oF THE NATIVE, 

KILMENEY, | Far FroM THE Mapping Crown. 

ae a Sin In Srux Arties. Tor Hany ov Eroeieeeta. 
Mary dbneame. - Lavy SILveRDALR’s SWEETHEART, A <e"s - 
CuristowsiL: A Dartmoor Tale. Suneise. Two on 4 TowsR, 





Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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“ Golden ‘osy" is the title of a superior weekly 
published in London. It furnishes a variety of o: 
reading adapted to the wants of all c From the speci- 
men to hand we can recommend it as a very desirable pub- 
lication. It is Ry 4 r rinted, and nicely illustrated with 
— The North Devon Journal. 
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its favour. It is well and _ hy ted on good paper, 
beautifully illustrated, and not e least of its recommenda- 
tions is the fact, that the literary matter is of a high order, 
and makes it fit to circulate in any home.—The Liverpool 
Weekly Albion. 

The “Golden Argosy.”—As the subse: io is only two 

shillings ~~ quarter for an excellent illustrated weekly 
budget of terature, it is not improbable that the number of 
_— subscribers will soon be enormous.—The Lancaster 
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WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


“Ihave received three copies of the ‘Golden ‘ome, and 
ow far exceed my expectations. I enclose 6s. to make up 
Bink, subscription, and three more reccipts.”—Mr. BEN 

B - Princes Street, Glossop, Derbyshire. 
very much pleased with the ‘Argosy.’”—Miss 
EVANS, The Cottage, Wellesly Road, Croydon. 

“We like your paper, so enclose - another 2s., to 
extend our subscription to half year."—Miss M. 
MARSHALL, Boston Grove, Boston Sp “4 

“The ‘Golden Argosy’ gives entire veatiofnetion. Kindly 
forward three other receipts, and send the paper weekly 
throughout the year. Enclosed is 6s."—Mr. EDWARD 
HOPWOOD, 26, Walter Street, Higher Audley, Blackburn. 


“ The 
6s. for three subscribers.” 
near Manch: —.. 

“ Sirs,—I beg ptm that I have received your 
valuable paper, Open Go Argosy ;’ very well please ~¥ 
with it. Lenclose other 6s., and 2s. ore, total, 8s., for 1 
months.—I am, dear Sirs, yours respectfully, JOHN BcorT, 
Gateshead-on- Tyne.” 

“TI received paper and nape it gives every satisfaction; 
shall try and get you some orders. Enclosed is 2s. to extend 
my subscription to six months.”—Mr. MOSES WADDING.- 
TON, 84, Elgin Street, Preston, Lancashire. 


aper is worthy of Page: in every home. Ienclose 
HARTLY, Middleton, 


THE AWARDS will bopetenes tn in the - Golden Argosy,” and forwarded to all subscribers immediately after 
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THE GOLDEN ARGOSY CO., E. B. LEWIS, Manager, 13a, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. : 
EMBER, the above Presents are given absolutely free to our Subscribers and Agents. 
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It may not appear 
































ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 “fl 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and 
other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered 
Conditions of the Blood, “It 


“SAVED MY LIFE; 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.’—Zwtract from letter 

of C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIO SALIN®, 

to the importance of the discovery and the immense value of which Drs. Morgan, Turley, Gibbon, 

Sparks, Dowsing, Stevens, Carr Jackson, and many other Medical Gentlemen have given unqualified 

testimony, 





In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer; and of H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, 5.0. 
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LADY LOVELACE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JUDITH WYNNE,” Etc., ETc. 
ee ee 


CHAPTER XXVL 

Fancy, Order and Punctuality married, 
and setting up an establishment? Imagine 
4 their furnishing on “ first principles,” en- 
} gaging servants, and inaugurating routine 

without so much as a suggestion from an 

artist or a woman ! 

| The result might have been Wickham 
Place, under the rule of Colonel Wickham. 
From top to bottom of the house every- 
| thing went as though by clock-work of 
unfailing regularity. The Colonel had 
drilled every one of his servants, as in his 
old soldiering days he had drilled his men; 
he interviewed his housekeeper daily much 
as in the old times he had interviewed his 
; commissary-general ; and supplied the wants 
_of his household on the exact method 
whereby he had been wont to provision his 
| garrison. 

Perhaps to an eye accustomed to pierce 
below the surface of things, there might 
‘have been something of pathos in the 
unbroken method and order which prevailed 
| throughout the house. The thought might 
| have suggested itself that the wide, dark- 
i panelled hall, with its highly-polished floor 
and chairs of two centuries old, would 
look none the worse for an occasional 
straw-hat and gardening-gloves—such as 
Lone saw so often as one entered Fairfax 
Hall—or that the green and gold swathed- 
} up drawing-room might be somewhat the 
better if some half-score young feet went 
scampering daily over the velvet-pile 
carpet, letting out the smell of unuse, and 
breaking the rigidity of the line of wall- 
supporters in the shape of chairs and 
'» couches. 
|| It is true the library and billiard-room 
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presented a more occupied, informal appear- 
ance ; also when Phil was at home a general 
atmosphere of cheeriness and geniality 
prevailed ; also Miss Edie, in her frequent 
morning visits with her father, never failed 
to bring in with her a rush of youth, and 
freshness, and merriment. But, as a rule, 
the aspect of Wickham Place was much 
that of its master and ruler—an aspect of 
even, self-contained melancholy. 

Possibly never had this aspect of house 
and master been more marked than in those 
frosty November days when Phil in London, 
full of zeal for Lucy Selwyn’s interests, 
was fighting a prolonged battle on her 
behalf with Mrs. Thorne. See the Colonel 
as he sits alone in his den, reams of 
ruled paper in front of him, his brows 
knotting and eyes narrowing over 
columns of figures. Although still some 
five or six years on the right side of 
sixty (in spite of Miss Edie’s computation), 
he looks worn and tired as a man might 
verging on the seventies. He is erect, 
true, straight as a young larch, but 
there is that in his eye, in the curvings of 
his mouth, which seems to say, ‘‘ Now that } 
I am alone—no young people buzzing 
about, no neighbourly hospitalities to give 
or take—I can be old as I like, sad as I 
like, weary as I like.” 

Colonel Wickham’s den was a model of 
what a mathematician’s den ought to be, tf: 
but so rarely is (‘ blue-book parlour,” Phil ; 
had christened it in his schoolboy days, j 
and the name still stuck to it). Everything 
in it, books, papers, indexes, and tables, had 
been arranged upon geometrical principles 
under the Colonel’s immediate supervision. f, 
The floor and walls had been measured to 
the quarter of an inch, and a perfect plan 
of both submitted to him before he had 
had placed a single table or chair. These, 
by dint of “playing noughts and crosses 
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all over the slate” (thus Master Phil had 
characterised his uncle’s geometric calcu- 
lations), he had finally arranged to his 
entire satisfaction, and the total result was 
as hard, formal, and unsnug a snuggery as 
soul of geometrician could desire. 

There is a door leading off this room, 
the other side of which no stranger’s eye, 
not even Phil’s friendly one, no, nor 
that of any servant in the house, has 
ever seen. Everyone takes it for granted 
it is a manuscript-room, nothing more, in 
which the Colonel has stowed away some 
of his peculiar treasures in the shape of 
extracts from insurance magazines, or 
digests of returns, and no questions are 
ever asked aboutit. Could they, however, 
have turned the handle and looked in, the 
picture that fronted them might have caused 
a start of surprise, not for what was there, 
but for what was not. 

It was a narrow, one-windowed little 
room, scarcely more than a big cupboard, 
in fact. A small square of Turkey-carpet 
covered the floor; the window was 
curtainless ; the sole furniture was one 
small table ; the walls were bare, save for 
a water-colour drawing which hung facing 
the light, and which a connoisseur of works 
of art would have held utterly unworthy of 
so honourable a position. It was, truth to 
tell, exactly the feeble wish-washy sort of 
thing a school-girl of sixteen might accom- 
plish to take home to admiring parents. 
It was the sketch of an old country house, 
with a fine show of Queen Anne windows 
in very queer perspective, with some few 
dejected-looking topped elms in the back- 
ground, every one of which was out of draw- 
ing. In the foreground, somewhere among 
some ultramarine grass, nestled the initials 
“i. M.” Immediately under this drawing 
stood the small table before-mentioned, on 
which were placed but two articles—a pot 
of mignonette in full bloom, and a photo- 
graph-album of the style and fashion which 
prevailed some twenty years ago. The 
Colonel does not often open that album ; he 
knows “by heart” every line of every 
feature of that sweet girlish face which 
would confront him on the first page. A 
face which, alas! now some sixteen years 
ago, was hidden away under the long grass 
and “moon-daisies” of quiet Stanham 
churchyard. People don’t know that the 
Colonel carries the key of this little room 
about with him wherever he gogs, in the 
breast-pocket of his coat; nor that every 
night, the last thiog before he goes up to 
his room, he wanders in here, opens wide 





the window—which commands, across the 
park, a view of Stanham churchyard, 
running up the side of the hill—and says 
his good-night to that grave among the 
long grasses. 

Even now, as he sits at work in his den, 
his reams of paper before him, his digests 
and returns by his side, although the door 
of the little room is closed and locked, 
mechanically—or as though magnetically 
drawn to it—his eyes lift and fasten them- 
selves upon it, while the driest of dry 
calculations fill his brain, and his thin, 
white fingers don’t know how to work fast 
enough on his long columns of minute 
figures. 

Colonel Wickham has taken up with a 
new branch of his beloved art since Phil 
has gone to London, and has gone over 
head and ears into it. It is vital statistics 
now, and nothing but returns of births, 
marriages, and deaths, for the past fifteen 
years, in the United Kingdom, seems to 
possess any real or permanent interest for 
him. He has shut himself up a good deal 
lately to work at his figures, and, truth to 
tell, has not seen one quarter of what has 
been going on under his very eyelids. He 
has only half read Phil’sshort, hastily-written 
letters, running his eye over the page of 
note-paper and altogether failing to read 
between the wide-apart lines. So, as a 
natural consequence, he has utterly failed to 
catch the under-note of disquiet which runs 
through them, of dissatisfaction and some 
sort of struggle going on in the writer's 
mind. Nor does it strike him as anything 
out of the way when Phil declines the in- 
vitation to Lord Winterdowne’s ball and 
intimates his intention of not being home 
for Christmas, as he is going to spend the 
holidays “with Kenrick’s people, in the 
north.” 

Also the Colonel has been so seldom to 
the Hall Jately, that he has not noticed a fact 
which just now has been to the gossips of 
Stanham as good as sugar to their tea and 
butter to their toast—namely, that Lord 
Winterdowne spends a greatdeal of his time 
there ; that, on the days when he is not to 
be found in Miss Fairfax’s drawing-room, 
he has, as a rule, joined her and her father 
in their morning rides or walks. 

By-and-by the Colonel will wake up with 
a great start, clear his eyesight of units and 
tens, and discover that things are not going 
on just as they ought to go. 

But that will not be till Christmas has 
come and gone, and the ball at Winter- 
downe Castle is a thing of the past. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


Ep1e received the intimation from her 
father that Phil had declined the invitation 
to the Winterdowne ball. She gave the 
merriest of merry laughs, and clapped her 
hands so smartly that she cracked her 
riding-gloves. 

“Why, how delicious!” she cried. 
“ What a ball it will be! Ican have as 
many partners as I like, and as many 
valses as I like ! It will be the very first real 
ball I shall ever have had. At all my other 
balls J have always been ‘ an engaged young 
lady,’ you know. Now, at this ball I sha’n’t 
be the least bit in the world ‘ engaged,’ 
and shall do just whatever I like.” 

“Then, my dear,” said the squire, ‘I 
think the sooner you get ‘ engaged’ again 
the better it will be for youand everybody 
about you. I don’t——” 

But Edie did not wait to hear the end 
of the sentence. She had flown up to her 


own room, and there was she vigorously 
bathing her eyes with sponge and cold 
water to keep the tears out of them. 

‘“* For why should I get red rims to my 
eyes,” she said to herself courageously, 
defiantly, “ and set everybody pitying me? 
Depend upon it, Phil won’t get any to his 


to keep me in countenance.” 

But, could she have seen Phil’s eyes at 
that precise moment, truth would have 
compelled her to confess that, though they 
had no “red rims” to them, they had an 
equivalent in the shape of a heavy, weary, 
downcast lid, which told of sleepless nights 
and a mind ill at ease. Possibly, could little 
Edie have caught a glimpse of him for a 
brief five minutes just then, she would have 
put her pride into her pocket, and would have 
twined her arms round his neck, and whis- 
pered in his ear some such loving phrase as: 

“Dear Phil, let’s give over all this non- 
sense, and go back to the old happy time 
once more.” 

However, she did not catch such a 
glimpse of him, so the words, of necessity, 
were not spoken. The foolish, proud little 
maiden threw herself heart and soul into 
preparations for this that she was pleased 
to style her “ first real ball,” saying to her- 
self one day, “It’s only for a time ; things 
will soon be all right between us ;” and 
the next, “It will go on for ever and ever. 
I’m positive Phil and I, in this world, will 
never meet again ! ” 

So Phil went on his course unmolested— 
a course that in its day’s portion included 
a good many kindly thoughts for Lucy 
Selwyn, and a good deal of vigorous cham- 





pionship of her and her rights. He had 
acceded to Lucy’s request, and had called 
upon Mrs, Thorne, with Lucy’s magnani- 
mous offer in his hand. 

“Does it not take your breath away, 
Mrs. Thorne?” he had cried enthusiasti- 
cally, as the lady, in stately silence, fronted 
him while he made the free-will offering on 
Lucy’s behalf. 

Then Mrs. Thorne opened her lips, 
putting on one side his enthusiastic en- 
comiums with a slight wave of her hand. 

“T must take time to consider my 
reply. I will send it through you, if you 
will allow me, Mr. Wickham,” she said in a 
tone that suggested mid-winter and skating. 

To say truth, this was about the sorest 
blow to her pride Mrs. Thorne had ever 
in her whole life received. She would far 
sooner, had such a thing been allowed, have 
contested RNodney’s will in every law court 
in the kingdom than thus have had the 
desire of her heart given to her, ‘‘ without 
money and without price,” from such a 
hand. 

Of course Phil was in a manner com- 
pelled to convey Mrs. Thorne’s ungracious 
response to Lucy. She received it with a 
start of surprise and a slightly flushing face. 

Ellinor was in the room on this occasion. 
It was the first time she had seen Phil 
since he had sent her so humble an apology, 
and she took care to be present, receiving 
him gravely and graciously, to make him 
understand—a thing he was not slow to 
do—that his apology was accepted. 

She tossed her head slightly as she heard 
of Mrs. Thorne’s ungracious hesitation. 

“T would like to have dealings with a 
woman like that,” she said. “I would 
make her pay a price for the things she 
wanted, though}it should not be in silver or 
gold. Lucy, you are too good to have deal- 
ings with persons of that order of mind.” 

“She is Rodney’s mother,” answered 
Lucy gravely and simply, showing by her 
manner that she would not have Mrs. Thorne 
discussed in her presence, no matter what 
might be her “order of mind.” ‘ By-and- 
by, I feel sure, when she has taken time 
to think over the matter, she will send me 
a kinder message.” 

But although Mrs. Thorne took time— 
nearly a week—to think over the matter, a 
kinder was not forthcoming. There came 
instead a brief and somewhat formal note to 
Phil, saying that Mrs. Thorne felt sure the 
offer that had been made to her by Miss 
Selwyn had been made without due consi- 
deration on the latter’s part, and would on 
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maturer reflection be withdrawn, and a 
money value be set upon the property accord- 
ing to Mrs. Thorne’s previous request. The 
lady concluded her letter by saying she 
would be greatly obliged to Mr. Wickham 
if he would use his personal influence in 
the matter, and make it plain to Miss 
Selwyn how unfit it was that such an offer 
should have been made to Mrs. Thorne by 
a person in Miss Selwyn’s position. 

Phil’s spirit rose against this letter. 

‘T will do no such dirty work,” he said 
to himself angrily. ‘Why can’t she write 
her own messages, or for the matter of 
that take them. She might do a worse 
thing than call upon Lucy Selwyn.” 

Then he went at once to Mrs. Thorne 
with her letter in his hand, saying to her, 
in effect, the words he had said to himself 
some ten minutes previously, softening 
them only so far as was necessary to meet 
the exigencies of the lady’s drawing-room. 

Mrs. Thorne’s eyes glittered for a 
moment. 

“Am I to infer, then,” she said slowly 
and coldly, “‘that you decline to take a 
message from me to this young person.” 

Those three words, “ this young person,” 
set Phil in a flame again. 

“T most positively decline to take this 
young lady ””—laying marked emphasis on 
these three words—“ the message con- 
tained in your letter of this morning,” he 
said, and there was no mistaking that he 
meant his words as he spoke them. 

“Then there is nothing more to be said 
on the matter,” said Mrs. Thorne, giving 
him a formal bow of dismissal, and ringing 
the bell for the servant as she spoke. 

‘*One moment, Mrs. Thorne,” cried Phil 
impetuously. “Don’t think I won’t help 
you in this affair ; it is that I can’t in the 
way you wish. Let me make a suggestion ! 
Why not see Miss Selwyn yourself, talk 
the thing over with her; I am quite certain 
it would be the best and the right way of 
arranging it all.” 

But Mrs. Thorne only bowed even 
more formally than before. 

“Tam not open to suggestions on this 
matter,” she said briefly and coldly, look- 
ing at the door as she spoke, 

So Phil had no choice but to take his 
leave, and equally no choice, so it seemed to 
him, but to go straight from Eaton Square 
to Grafton Street, to communicate to Miss 
Selwyn the ill-result of his interview. 

As usual the two girls received him in 
their pleasant little morning-room, which 
had now been the scene of not a few 





pleasant little meetings between the three. 
It may be noted that at not one of these 
pleasant little meetings had Sir Peter or 
Lady Moulsey ever made a fourth. 

“Gout holds one victim upstairs, rheu- 
matism another,” said Ellinor, as she shook 
hands with Phil that morning. “ Let us 
be thankful for small mercies !” 

It must be admitted that with all this 
woman’s faults—and their name was legion 
—none could accuse her of ever simulating 
a kindliness of heart she did not feel. No! 
She knew well enough how to dazzle and 
befool men without any aid from those 
small hypocrisies in which so many women 
run riot. 


PARSEES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 





WHEN Diogenes the cynic lay a dying, 
“Don’t dig a hole for me,” he strictly 
charged his friends, ‘but just throw me 
out.” ‘ What, to the beasts and birds?” 
asked one. “No, stupid,” replied the 
philosopher ; “can’t you put a stick in my 
hand ? and then I can drive them off if I 
like.” 

Diogenes simply wished to be buried like 
a Parsee; I had almost said like an old 
Persian, but for the doubt cast by 
Herodotus on the universality of the 
custom. ‘Some assert,” says the scrupulous 
Father of History, “that no Persian is buried 
till he has been torn by bird or beast. I 
know that this is true of the Magi; but the 
rest of the Persians, I rather think, cover 
their dead with wax, and then bury.” He 
had probably heard that great men who 
fell in the Grecian war had been sent home 
in that way. Anyhow, the Parsees keep 
strictly to the Magian custom, and have 
done so ever since they settled in India; 
for Oderic, an Italian monk who visited 
India early in the fourteenth century, says: 
“The people of Thana in Gujarat don’t 
bury their dead, but carry them with great 
pomp to the fields, and cast them to beasts 
and birds to be devoured.” 

Why did they come to India? Because 
they would not turn Mahometans, as most 
of their countrymen did when Yazdezard 
was hopelessly defeated (A.D. 641) at the 
battle of Nahavand. The Persians are said 
to have been converted, by the well-known 
Arab recipe, at the rate of a hundred 
thousand a day. A few fled to Khorassan, 
and thence to Ormus, whence some of them 
sailed to India, others going as far as China, 
where, in the ninth century, there were 
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many fire-temples. Naturally the Magian or 
priestly families would stand out most stiffly 
against the new faith; so we may well 
imagine these fugitives to have been mostly 
Magians, and this will account for the 
strange way in which they dispose of the 
dead, even if the Persians in general buried 
like other people. 

Wherever, then, there is a Parsee com- 
munity, there is sure to be a fire-temple, and 
one or more “ towers of silence ”(dokhmas). 
These are circular buildings, from twenty 
to thirty feet high, and some ninety feet 
across. You can see them in their pretty 
gardens on the top of Malabar Hill and 
elsewhere in Bombay ; and when a corpse 
is on its way—long before the “ nasesalars ” 
(“ bearers” specially charged with the 
work) have brought it near the place—you 
may notice a congregation of vultures 
gathering as it were out of the clouds, 
and perching on the rim of the tower- 
wall. The dead man is not carried away 
until seven “has ”—short sermons supposed 
to be by Zoroaster himself—have been 
recited before him as he lies on an iron 
bier—wood must not be used, seeing it is 
fuel for fire, the sacred element. Why 
these metrical sermonettes, chanted in the 
old sacred tongue, are addressed to the 
corpse instead of to the survivors, is be- 
cause they are thought to act as a charm, 
keeping at bay the polluting influence 
which would else pass from the dead upon 
the living. The dead himself is guarded 
against evil spirits in a very extraordinary 
way ; a dog—if possible one with “ four 
eyes,”i.e., with apeculiar yellowspot on each 
side of its eyelids—is brought in and made 
to look at the dead three or four times. 
Why? The best Parsee authorities leave 
this momentous question undecided, some 
of them asserting that the dog, being 
a sacred animal, guides heavenward the 
soul, which for three days is waiting about 
beside the body. 

When the bearers have done their work 
the vultures are not long in doing theirs ; 
and by-and-by the bones, clean and dry, 
are thrown into the central pit, from 
which radiate the three tiers of slabs, for 
children, women, and men, on which the 
bodies are placed. “Thus,” says Mr. 
Dosabhai Framji, in the very interesting 
history of his race which he has lately 
published, “rich and poor meet together. 
And why (he asks) should you be shocked 
at our vultures any more than we are at 
your worms? The Parsees do not see 
their dead eaten up; they know what 





happens, just as you do; and the stomach 
of a heaven-sent bird is at least as honour- 
able a burial-place as the maw of an earth- 
worm.” And then he goes on to extol the 
sanitary advantages of the Parsee plan. 
All fluids are led by channels into the 
central pit, whence they pass through sand 
and charcoal into four deep wells, each 
with many feet of sand at the bottom. 
The intention is that “ Mother Earth and 
the beings whom she supports should be 
polluted as little as possible.” Hence when 
a dokhma is being built the circle is 
marked out and a prayer is offered to 
Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd, the Almighty) 
that “though it is wrong to pollute the 
ground with corpses, He will allow this 
little enclosure and no more to be used for 
laying out the dead.” At the year’s end 
the relatives again gather for prayer, this 
time in one of the rooms of the house, 
which is whitewashed and decorated with 
choice flowers and fruit; ‘the holy 
fragrance helping the survivors to pray for 
their dead friends in an earnest, quiet, and 
composed frame.” This goes on year after 
year; and the souls of the departed are 
thought to look for these celebrations ; their 
appeal to the living is: ‘‘Whowill praise us? 
Who will offer to us? Who will deem us 
his own? Who will bless us? Who will 
receive us with hands bearing food and 
clothes? Who will prayfor us?” Inthe 
same strain, only with Celtic violence 
superadded to Eastern earnestness,the dead 
Bretons are supposed to cry: ‘“ We are 
cold and hungry, while you are well-fed 
and lie warm o’ nights. Why didn’t you 
leave something for us? Get up—get 
up, and spread the table that the poor 
famished dead may have their yearly meal.” 
And so extremes meet; and that regard 
for those who are gone from us, the per- 
version of which had grown so hateful to 
the English mind in Edward the Sixth’s 
time that it led thrifty West Norfolk 
villagers to pay men from Lynn to go 
round and hack out “ Pray for the soul of,” 
“Of your charity pray for,” and such like 
from the tombstones, and to break the like 
mottoes out of the stained glass, leads to 
much the same course of action on the 
shores of the “Little Sea” (Morbihan) 
and under the shadow of Malabar Hill. 
Enough about the dead, now for some- 
thing about the living Parsees, There are 
only about one hundred thousand of them 
all told; but then one ought not to reckon a 
nation by its millions any more than you do 
a country by its square miles, Look at the 
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map of the world, and see how many times 
Palestine or Greece might be cut out of 
Russia in Europe; and then think how 
many millions of Hindoos it would take to 
make the equivalent in energy and nerve- 
power of this handful of Parsees. I wonder 
they have not increased more—not indeed 
in Persia, where they have been thinned out 
by periodical massacres and forcible con- 
versions, but in India, where, from the first, 
they have suffered scarcely any persecution. 

In Persia they are almost confined to 
Yezd and its neighbourhood, except the few 
who are the Shah’s gardeners at Teheran. 
Kerman, where they used to abound, and 
whence those in Bombay still seek light on 
doubtful questions of doctrine and practice, 
has now little belonging to them save 
the ruins of many fire-temples. Where 
dissent not only means being shut out 
from all honourable employments, but 
involves paying extra taxes, having no 
protection in the law-courts, and being 
forbidden to engage in any but menial work, 
it must be very hard for a small minority 
to keep their faith. Very many did not do 
so; but sometimes a father, who could hold 
out no longer, would send a promising 
child to India that, through him or her, 
the seed of true believers might be kept 
alive. Hence many little romances—for, 
keen trader as he is, the Parsee is not 
without a spice of romance. Thus, two 
hundred years ago, an Ispahan merchant 
was forced, with his wife, to adopt the creed 
of Islam, but they had two lovely daughters 
whom they wished to save from a Persian 
harem. So they secretly brought them 
up in their ancestral faith, and looked out 
for a chance of sending them to Bombay, 
When the girls were grown up, a German 
traveller, well reported of as a grave and 
God-fearing man, came to Ispahan on his 
way to India. The merchant got to know 
him, and begged him to take his daughters 
with him, that so they might find husbands 
who worshipped as Zoroaster taught. ‘I 
will take one,” said tho traveller, “ if you'll 
give me the other to wife.” ‘ Better by 
far a Christian than one of those who look 
on us as Guebre dogs,” thought the parents ; 
and the girl on whom the German had fixed 
his fancy thought she owed something 
to the man who consented to rescue her 
sister. So the German got his wife, and 
(says the story) lived happily with her ; 
and Firoza, the other sister, was entrusted 
to a good old Bombay merchant, who took 
her daily to the big tank which answered 
for a Parsee “Serpentine,” the “‘rank and 





fashion” gathering there in the afternoons. 
Very soon she fell in love with Rastamji 
Dorabji, who came to the front after 
the plague of 1692, when the English were 
so weakened that the Sidi pirates of Janjira 
swept the coast, seized what is now Fort 
George, ‘and threatened to conquer the 
whole town. Rastamji armed the fisher- 
men, and fell on and drove away the Sidis, 
receiving from our Government the here- 
ditary title of Patel (lord). By him Firoza 
became the ancestress of that well-known 
Parsee family, the Patels. 

Romances in real life are quite a different 
thing from legends. Many of these gather 
round the unhappy, Yazdezard and his 
daughters, One of theso, Khatun Banu, flee- 
ing from the Arabs, after all had been lost 
at Nahavand, was almost dying with thirst, 
when she saw a man tilling the ground. 
“Give your princess a drink of water,” 
she asked. ‘“ Alas!” said he, ‘where, in this 
thirsty land, is one to look for water? But 
not far off I have an only cow ; I will hasten 
and get some milk from her.” The cow, 
however, as soon as the man had done 
milking, gave a kick and broke the earthen- 
pan. So the milk was lost and Khatun 
was in despair. Flinging herself on the 
ground, she besought Ahura Mazda either 
to stay her enemies from pursuing, or to 
screen her from them; whereupon a 
chasm opened in the hillside, closing as 
soon as she had entered it. The farmer, 
who had gone to look for water, found her 
attendants weeping and wailing at her 
disappearance; but he, moved with awe, 
rushed home and drove up the cow, which 
he straightway sacrificed at the spot where 
the earth had opened. The news spread ; 
the sacrifice grew into a custom, Every 
year thousands of pilgrims came to Dari- 
din (“the door of faith”), and much cow- 
killing took place. But what seemed a 
good old practice to the half-barbarous 
Yezd Parsees, became ‘repugnant to the 
feelings” (as the phrase is) of those of 
Bombay. They had been making great 
efforts during and since the terrible Persian 
famine of 1862, to obtain from the Shah 
some guarantee for the better treatment of 
their brethren, and to benefit them in 
other ways; and so, having a right to 
dictate, they said: “This offensive cow- 
killing must cease ;” and it has ceased, a 
big-domed ‘‘khan,” with sleeping and 
cooking places, being built at the cost of 
a Bombay Parsee, over the still pilgrim- 
haunted Dari-din. 

I said that after Nahavand a good many 
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Parsees got eventually to India, Diu was 
their first resting-place ; whence some went 
to Upper India, and were probably absorbed 
in the surrounding populations; others 
settled in Sanjan, from which they migrated, 
taking with them their sacred fire, after 
its conquest by the Mussulmans. For 
some years the valour of his Parsee allies, 
headed by a chief bearing the historic name 
of Ardeshir (Artaxerxes), enabled the 
Hindoo raja to hold out; but in a last 
battle both he and Ardeshir were killed, 
and the Parsees left the place. They 
were brave fighters in those days; but 
now there is not one of them in our 
Indian army. Why! The pay, says Mr. 
Framji, is so small. A Parsee cannot live 
the pig-stye life that a Hindoo, or even a 
Mahomedan, will put up with. He eats 
better than they do, and he will not huddle 
all his family into one room, and then—it is 
her one weakness—his wife is fond of dress 
and jewellery. Some of them were in the 
volunteers before that corps was confined 
to Europeans ; one man, at Poonah, is the 
best shot in the place ; Rastamji’s doings 
against the Sidis show that he had the 
makings of a general; and, at a recent 
Bombay riot, the Parsees, acting as 
‘‘ specials,” armed with sticks, drove all be- 
fore them. Pay them, and they will fight. 
Fire is their sacred element ; but, though its 
sacredness prevents them from smoking, it 
does not prevent them from firing a gun. 

Surat became the chief settlement of the 
Parsees. They took to us asif they had an 
inkling of our future glories. We were very 
small people early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Rastam Manak, our chief broker, 
was our great help in all trading difficulties. 
The Mogul’s officers were so extortionate 
that English profits suffered; so Rastam 
took with him the head of our factory and 
appealed to Aurungzebe direct. He was 
not afraid to say: “This Englishman, a 
good man and noble, has come to Surat to 
trade, but your Majesty’s officers throw 
difficulties in his way. He seeks your 
royal favour, and prays that he may be 
protected in his business by your imperial 
commands.” How strange the position 
seems ; the English merchant, under the 
Parsee’s wing, begging the Great Mogul’s 
leave to go on with his trade! Just as 
strange as that the descendants of the men 
whose empire stretched from the Hellespont 
to the Indus, and who nowhere found their 
match, except in Greece and Macedon, 
should be settled as “shrewd banias” in 
an Indian town. 





Rastam was not well treated by his 
English friends. Bombay had come to 
us as part of the Infanta’s dowry—foolish 
Portuguese king, to give such a prize for 
such a worthless son-in-law as Charles the 
Second !—and therefore we were anxious to 
make that place the headquarters of our 
trade instead of Surat. At least Sir N. 
Waite, in* opposition to Mr. Proby and 
others, wished to change. Rastam, all whose 
interests and connections were at Surat, 
naturally took Proby’s side, and exposed 
some transactions of Waite’s in regard to 
imprisoning his predecessor, Sir J. Gayer. 
Whereupon Waite dismissed him, though 
the Company owed him a hundred and 
forty thousand rupees, and the private 
merchants six hundred thousand. Worse 
still, he set the Mogul’s officers on the man 
who, in the interests of England, had success- 
fully bearded them, inducing the Nawab of 
Surat to imprison Rastam’s eldest son, 
fining him fifty thousand rupees, and making 
him pay two hundred rupees a day for his 
keep while in prison. A second son vainly 
sought redressat Bombay, and waskeptthere 
under surveillance ; whereupon Naorozji 
Rastamji, the youngest, came to England, 
being the first native of India who ever 
landed in our country, and pleaded his 
cause so successfully that the directors 
presented him with a dress of honour, and 
agreed to pay five hundred and _ fifty 
thousand rupees to Rastam’s heirs. This 
was in 1723, and is certainly one of the 
pluckiest things a Parsee has ever done. 
Another Parsee came over, sixty years 
after, as secretary to the Peishwa Raganath 
Rao’s envoy. 

Meanwhile, in Bombay, the Parsees 
rapidly rose to wealth and position, making 
money as agents and bankers, and especially 
as contractors for our commissariat. That 
is how the “ Readymoney ” family enriched 
itself, one being nicknamed “ Bottle 
wallah,” because he was not above collect- 
ing and sending home empty bitter beer 
bottles. One of the ‘‘Readymoney,” brothers 
went to China, where most of the trade 
with India was in Parsee hands, till the 
“cotton crash” ruined the Parsee houses, 
and made room for their rivals, the Bombay 
Jews. This cotton business was one of the 
mischiefs that came from the American 
war. Lancashire was dying for want of 
cotton, so the Parsees got all the Indian 
cotton they could, and even went in largely 
for cotton-planting, going on just a little 
too long, and therefore suffering when the 
American supply was again forthcoming. 
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One notable Parsee family are the 
Wadias, hereditary shipbuilders, the first 
of whom, Lavji, had been foreman to our 
master - builder—also Parsee—at Surat. 
When the first man-of-war was built at 
Bombay, and was emphatically praised by 
men like Admirals Trowbridge and Pellew, 
and Captain M’Arthur Low, you may 
fancy the Parsees were not a little proud. 
Sir E. Pellew, regardless of grammar, 
wrote, “ Tell Jamshedji Bamanji”—Lavji’s 
grandson—“ that the Salsette sails as well 
as any of our frigates, and stands up better; 
and had any other ship but her been frozen 
up in the Baltic, as she was for nine 
weeks, she wouldn’t have stood the buffet- 
ing of the ice one day, whereas she came 
off unhurt. It was wonderful the shocks 
she stood during heavy gales.” Just as 
good as the Salsette were the Cornwallis 
and the Wellesley, two seventy-four gun 
ships; and the firm has not degenerated. 
Two of its members have had gold medals 
given them—the first by Louis Philippe, 
the other, in 1851, by the Prince President 
—for services to French men-of-war. 

The notable fact about all these rich 
Parsees is their exuberant charity. For 
their wealth, they are much better 
givers than the most lavish of English or 
American philanthropists ; and their be- 
nevolence is not limited to their own 
people or to India. Ardeshir Hormasji 
Wadia, indeed, is chiefly remembered for 
the way in which, after the “ cotton crash,” 
he supported many Parsee families which 
had been suddenly reduced from wealth to 
poverty ; but the typical Parsee, Sir Jams- 
hedji Jijibhai was world-wide in his sym- 
pathies, Irish famine, French inundations, 
Crimean Widows’ Fund—wherever help 
was wanted, he was sure to give it. No 
wonder Lord Elphinstone said, when in- 
augurating the statue which stands beside 
those of Sir J. Malcolm and Sir Bartle 
Frere : “ Our British merchants are liberal ; 
but, when I think of what your family has 
subscribed to public works, I say, give me 
a Parsee.” His wife was full of the same 
spirit ; one of her works was to make, out 
of her private fortune, at a cost of nearly 
a hundred and sixty thousand rupees, a 
causeway between Salsette and Bombay. 
Every year numbers used to be drowned in 
the roaring current that sets between the 
two islands. In 1841 there was a great 
loss of life, more than fifteen boats being 
upset in mid-passage during the monsoon. 
Government had long meant to build, and 
had had surveys made, but in India money 





for public works is always scarce ; so Lady 
Jamshedji did the work, spending nearly 
thrice what the Government had imagined 
it would cost. A convalescent home, the 
Mervan Bag, was built in the healthiest 
part of Bombay, by Mervanji Framji 
Panday, who died in 1876. It cost four 
hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees, 
and has an endowment fund of forty thou- 
sand rupees. Those who know how 
crowded and ill-ventilated the poor Parsees’ 
houses are, can understand what a boon 
such a place must be to a sick man. 

Beaten out of China by the Jews, mainly 
because their sailing-ships were superseded 
by the growth of steam, the Parsees have 
opened up new industries in India. Long 
ago, when Surat was Portuguese, their 
chintz works were so important that the 
King of Portugal gave two Parsee brothers 
a grant of land, on condition of their 
setting up at his town of Daman. Parsees 
are now at the head of the steam cotton- 
spinning of Bombay, the first steam-mill 
having been started by Kavasji Davar, in 
1856. The Sassoon silk-mills, again, were 
a failure till a Surat Parsee, cunning in 
making kinkobs and other rich fabrics, took 
them in hand. Altogether they are the most 
go-ahead set of men in Western India. 

And yet, few as they are, and over head 
and ears in business, they are split into two 
sects, and about a very trifling matter. 
The old Persian year was not a very com- 
plete one ; in every hundred and twenty 
years a month was added to keep it 
straight. But, after Nahavand, the fugi- 
tives forgot to intercalate, while those who 
remained in Persia did so once only. Not 
till about 1740 A.D. (i.e, 1100 years after 
Nahavand ; the Parsees reckon from the 
fall of their empire) did this omission 
become known. Then some priests came 
over from Persia, and said: ‘‘ You are 
wrong. We are Kadmis” (walking in 
the qadam or footsteps of our fathers). 
But the Bombay Parsees did not care to be 
set right. They called themselves Shehen- 
shais (imperial) or Rasmis (Rasm, custom), 
and defied the innovators. The quarrel 
grew ; men of one way of thinking would 
not marry their daughters into families 
which held the other view; and about sixty 
years ago there was a very fierce discus- 
sion that seemed likely to end in blows. 
At present the dispute has cooled down, 
and both go on contentedly their own way, 
New Year’s Day for the one party being 
the 19th of August, for the other the 19th 
of September. 
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As a rule, they do not understand the 
language of their prayers. Indeed, the 
great destruction of their holy books— 
first (says tradition) by “the accursed 
destroyer of the pious, Alexander the 
Ruman,” and, afterwards, more completely, 
by the Arabs, has kept them from any 
deep study of their early literature. What 
has been done in this direction has been 
done in Europe, where the Zend—-sister 
of the Sanskrit, and mother of the Pehlevi 
—has been written about by learned Ger- 
mans from Bopp to Haug. Strangely 
enough, the library at Copenhagen con- 
tains the earliest MSS. of the Vendidad 
(safeguard against demons) and Yasna 
(book of rites). They were got hold of by 
Rask, who, in 1820, visited Bombay and 
went through Persia. They belong to the 
fourteenth century. At Copenhagen, too, 
has been published by Professor Wester- 
gaard a complete copy of the Avesta in 
old Zend. Curiously enough, this has been 
translated into English by Bleek, for the 
use of the Bombay Parsees, a pious Parsee 
paying for the translation and distributing 
copies gratis. The Parsees do not like to 
be meddled with in religion. When they 
came to Sanjan, they told a good many 
“ white lies ” to the rajah, saying they were 
cow-worshippers, making a great deal of 
little ceremonies not enjoined by Zoroaster. 
This was excusable in people who had for 
generations been “ hunted like a partridge 
up and down the mountains ;” and when, 
some seven hundred years after, the Portu- 
guese of Thana insisted on ‘converting 
them (as they had done the Hindoos 
of Salsette, who nowadays have a few 
Christian rites, but cannot, even by cour- 
tesy, be called Christians), they dissembled. 
“We will be ready for baptism next Sun- 
day,” said they ; “‘ but suffer us first to hold 
for the last time a sacred fire feast.” The 
governor gave them leave, and he and all 
the officials were first invited to a great 
banquet. While the Christians were 
sitting over their wine, the Parsees with- 
drew—to keep the fire festival, thought 
the Portuguese, but really to withdraw 
from the city. They kept on with their 
music and dancing, and managed so well 
that, unsuspected, they got away in a body, 
and settled at a place twenty miles off, not 
returning to Thana till it was ceded to 
England by the Mahrattas. 

In 1839 there was a great outcry about 
the conversion, by Dr. Wilson, of two 
Parsee youths. The missionaries were 
called “devils in human form, who have 


come to destroy the peace of homes, and 
to make people hate the government.” 
Before he died, Dr. Wilson had got to be 
highly respected; the two converts are 
now Christian preachers, and most Parsees 
have got so far as to say that a good 
Christian is better than a bad Parsee. 
Nevertheless, they keep to their old faith 
and their old customs, still serving up the 
marriage-feast, for instance, on plantain- 
leaves, and still (as becomes the children 
of the Magi) having a horoscope cast when 
a child is born. Probably female educa- 
tion, for which they are going in very 
strongly, will broaden them out far sooner 
than commercial intercourse would. Public 
opinion is very strong among then, its 
mouthpiece being the Panchayet (body 
of elders). Bigamy, for instance, it has 
strongly repressed, condemning the biga- 
mist “to take one of his own shoes, and 
with it strike himself five times on the face 
in the presence of the whole community, 
and, with a halter round his neck, ask 
pardon of the priest who excommunicated 
him, and repay the cost of the suit which 
the Panchayet instituted against him.” 
The elders, also, look strictly after the 
morals of the women. No one can go after 
sundown to market or to draw water; no 
one can go to pleasure-parties without male 
escort. ‘Any woman found on the road 
at night without a servant and a lighted 
lantern, is to be seized by the nasesalars 
(corpse-bearers) and shut up till morning 
in the place where the biers are kept.” 
And who was Zoroaster, after whose 
ordinances this persistent little sect has 
worshipped steadily amidst the surround- 
ing heathenism and Christianity and 
Mahometanism? His name, they say, 
means “the old camel-keeper”; but he 
was of royal race, descenaant of King 
Feridun, of the second dynasty. When 
he was born, the king, urged by wicked 
counsellors, tried to destroy the infant, 
but every attempt failed. After long 
meditation and study, he came forth at 
thirty years old “to guide the heads of 
houses, villages, and towns into the path 
of virtue.” Gushtasp, then King of Iran, 
held his court at Balkh, and thither 
Zoroaster went, bearing in one hand a 
young cypress, in the other the sacred fire. 
“Learn,” said he to the King, ‘“ the reli- 
gion of excellence; for without religion 
there cannot be any worth in a King.” 
Gushtasp, despite the opposition of his 
courtiers, was converted, and became 








twentieth in rank among the disciples ; but 
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his successor, Arjasp, went back to his 
idols, and one of his Generals slew the 
prophet while at prayers. 

Zoroaster’s teaching is, that good is 
rewarded, evil punished hereafter; and, 
at the great revival under Ardeshir 
Babekan, heaven and hell were depicted 
in a series of “visions,” vouchsafed to 
the pious Arda Viraf, which bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to Dante. All the 
Parsee books are full of moral counsel : 
thus, “Take less care of your body, and 
more of your soul; the pains and aches of 
the body are easily cured, but who can 
minister to the diseases of the soul ?” con- 
taining adouble reminder of Shakespeare. 
Again : ‘ The body is as a horse, the soul 
its rider ; with a feeble rider the horse is 
ill-managed ; with a feeble horse the rider 
is ill-accommodated.” Mr. Dosabhai Framii, 
by the way, corrects an almost universal 
error. We wrongly speak of ““Ormuzud and 
Ahreman, the good and evil principles,” 
for Ahura Mazda is the supreme God, the 
Almighty; Ahreman, the bad, being opposed 
to Spenta Mainyush, the good principle. 


AN UNPARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTION. 


It may, perhaps, not be altogether 
unprofitable to occasionally recall to the 
memory of the present generation some 
of the pleasantries in which their pre- 
decessors sometimes indulged, and to give 
a glance at the nature of those practical 
jokes which, in rougher times, helped to 
keep the Englishman amused. Originated, 
maybe, by some harmless piece of fun in 
the circle of a few select cronies, in course 
of time these overflows of animal spirits 
exceeded their original bounds, and fre- 
quently became an institution in the lives 
of men never averse to an opportunity for 
relaxation from their daily toil. Such 
jaunts as Fairlop Fair, some years back, 
and even in our own day the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race, are instances of this 
tendency, and it is a piece of broad humour 
that was very popular in the middle of the 
last century, and which sprang from small 
beginnings, that is here portrayed. 

The election of the Mayor of Garrett is 
said to have had its origin in a very quiet 
way, as a protest against a piece of local 
injustice in a little Surrey hamlet ; but it 
was found, in process of time, to prove 
acceptable to a vast number of people as 
an excuse for a holiday, becoming a popular 
entertainment as a political burlesque, and 





only expiring from the disorders consequent 
on its overgrowth, and the disrepute of the 
actors in the affair. 

Following the rule in most antiquarian 
matters, the learned differ as to the date 
which may be assigned to the commence- 
ment of this curious piece of folly, and 
even its origin does not escape dispute. 
One eminent antiquary, Dr. Ducarel, in 
1754, gave, as the result of his investiga- 
tion on this point, some information to the 
effect that, sixty or seventy years pre- 
viously, some watermen belonging to 
Wandsworth, went to the Leather Bottle, 
a public-house at Garrett, to spend a merry 
day, and it being the time of a general 
election for members of Parliament, they 
took it into their heads, in the midst of 
their frolic, to choose one of their com- 
panions as a representative for the place, 
and having gone through the usual 
ceremonies of an election, as well as the 
occasion would permit, he was declared 
duly elected, and this became the custom 
at every Parliamentary election. 

Another reason of its origin is given in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1781, in 
which a writer says he was told that 
about thirty years previously several per- 
sons, who lived near that part of Wands- 
worth which adjoins to Garrett Lane, had 
formed a kind of club, not merely for the 
pleasures of the table, but to concert 
measures for removing the encroachments 
made on that part of the common, and to 
prevent any others being made for the 
future. When a sufficient sum of money 
had been subscribed amongst them, they 
brought an action against the encroacher, 
in the name of the President—or, as they 
called him the Mayor—of the club. They 
gained their suit, with costs ; the encroach- 
ments were destroyed ; and ever after, the 
President, who lived many years, was 
called the “Mayor of Garrett.” This 
event happening at the time of a general 
election, the ceremony, which took place 
every new Parliament, of choosing out- 
door members for the borough of Garrett, 
was continued, and it was natural that the 
ridiculous pomposity of the whole affair 
should be felt and joked upon. 

Whichever of these two accounts is 
correct, does not very much matter. Per- 
haps both are right, as the latter may have 
been the carrying out, on larger lines, of 
the simpler ceremony enacted sixty years 
previously, and brought down to later 
times by tradition. 

Here, perhaps, it may be as well to give 
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a short history of the locality, as found in 
Manning’s History of Surrey and other 
sources. At ashort distance from Wands- 
worth, on the road to Tooting, is found the 
Hamlet of Garrett or Garrat, which in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time appears to have 
consisted of a single house called The 
Garvett. This was in the possession of the 
Broderick family at the time of its destruc- 
tion, about the year 1760, and the grounds 
were then let to a market-gardener. When 
Lysons wrote, 1792, there were about fifty 
houses in this hamlet, but the little place 
gradually grew, until, as now, itis only to be 
found as part of Wandsworth, though its 
memory is still kept green in Garret Lane, 
Garret Green, Garret Mill, etc. 

The earliest record as to the candidates 
in this mock election is in 1747, when 
there appeared three applicants for the 
honour, rejoicing in the sobriquets of 
Lord Twankam, Squire Blowmedown, and 
Squire Gubbins. These two last were 
successful, and were known in ordinary life 
as Willis, a waterman, and Simmonds, a 
publican, who kept The Gubbins’s Head 
public-house in Blackman Street, Borough. 
The “Clerk” and “ Recorder” came from 
an imaginary town-hall, at the order of the 
Mayor, and each candidate distributed 
handbills, extolling his virtues and vilifying 
his opponent in much the same manner as in 
more serious elections. An oath of quali- 
fication was administered to the electors 
at the Garrett hustings, but it was couched 
in such extremely coarse phraseology as to 
be quite unfit for reproduction. * 

In 1754 the same candidates again came 
forward, and recommenced their paper war- 
fare. Some of the handbills distributed 
at this election were rather humorous, 
‘‘Gubbins,” while declaring himself “ zeal- 
ously affected to his present Majesty, King 
George, the Church, and State,” asks 
‘Where was Esquire Blowmedown when 
the Jew Bill, Matrimony Bill, and Wheel 
Bill passed?” Still further with a view 
of crushing his rival, he alleges that Blow- 
medown “ Washes his boat every Sabbath 
day, that he may not be induced to rise 
on Monday morning before high-water !” 
This invective naturally provoked his 
opponent to a rejoinder, in which he says 
“A large majority of the most substantial 
and wealthy freeholders, electors of the 
ancient borough of Garrett, arenotashamed, 
much less afraid, to publicly declare that 
Blowmedown is the pride and glory of 
our minds, and we will support him to the 
last. N.B.—The Esquire entertains his 





friends at all the houses in Wandsworth 
on the day of Election, which will be 
elegant and generous, without any other 
expense than that of everyone paying for 
what they call for.” 

The next election, May 20, 1761, was 
remarkable for the number of the candi- 
dates, as well as the literary merits of their 
addresses. There were no fewer than nine 
aspirants for the honour of representing 
Garrett, and Foote, Garrick, and Wilkes were 
credited with the authorship of their 
addresses, Foote entered so heartily into 
the spirit of the affair, that he paid nine 
guineas for a front room at a surgeon’s 
house, opposite Wandsworth Church, from 
which he and his friends might view the 
proceedings. It was from this election 
that Foote took the materials for his play 
The Mayor of Garrett, which was first 
printed in 1764, and produced at Drury 
Lane. The comedy may well be taken as 
an outline of the prevailing drollery and 
manners of the spectators of the election 
at Wandsworth, as it was sketched from 
the life, and probably every character had 
its living original. 

The names of the nine candidates were 
as follows: Lord Twankum (who was the 
parish gravedigger), Lord Lapstone (a shoe- 
maker), Kit Noisy, Esq. (a waterman), 
Lords Wedge and Paxford, Sir John 
Crambo, Beau Silvester, and the two sitting 
members. Silvester’s was a very mag- 
niloquent harangue, and was evidently 
intended for a burlesque on the addresses 
at real elections. He describes his religion 
“as being not the most profound, but 
the most universally applauded—twenty 
shillings in the pound.” He promises that 
‘through my purest and universal connec- 
tions, your liberty and commerce shall be 
spread to the Antipodes, and I will order 
yet undiscovered regions to be alarmed 
with your fame; in your borough I will 
erect a non-existent edifice for the transac- 
tion of your timber business, and in your 
suburbs plant an imaginary grove for your 
private affairs. My unknown fortune shall 
ever be ready for your assistance, my use- 
less sword drawn in your defence ; and my 
waste blood I'll freely spill in your defence,” 
etc. The St. James’s Chronicle tells us that 


the procession started from Southwark, 


preceded by three led blind-fiddlers. One 
of the candidates, being a chimney-sweeper, 
walked, playing upon a salt-box ; another, 
a publican, was dressed in a richly em- 
broidered suit of clothes, etc., whilst music 
was playing and colours flying. 
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Two years afterwards there was another 
election, and again in 1768, when the can- 
didates were Sir Christopher Dashem, 
Lord Twankum, Sir George Comefirst, Sir 
William Airey, Sir William Bellows, and 
Sir John Harper. This latter was an 
extremely popular candidate, and “ repre- 
sented” Garrett several times. He was 
by trade a weaver, and was qualified, by 
power of face, speech, and infinite humour, 
to sustain the burlesque character he had 
assumed. He made his grand entry 
through Wandsworth into Garrett in a 
phaeton drawn by six bays, with postilions 
in scarlet and silver, surrounded by 
thousands of spectators, huzzaing and 
declaring him to be ‘“‘able to give any 
man an answer.” 

At Harper’s election, in 1777, a man in 
armour rode in the procession ;_ this 
champion was a breeches-maker of Wands- 
worth, and had the reputation of being a 
wonderful humourist. The noted “baronet” 
filled the seat for two Parliaments, and was 
presumably a man of ready wit, as it is 
recorded that a dead cat being thrown at 
him on the hustings, and a bystander ex- 
claiming that it stunk worse than a fox, 
Sir John vociferated: “ That’s no wonder, 
for you see it is a poll-cat.” 

Speaking generally, it is deemed ad- 
visable for the softer sex to avoid interfer- 
ing in political elections; but in the in- 
stance before us, “ Lady ” Twankum came 
to the assistance of her lord. Handbills 
were distributed bearing her name, inviting 
guests to her ball, and one announcement 
runs as follows: ‘“ Lady Twankum desires 
those ladies who are in the interest of her 
lord to come full-dressed, and clean about 
the heels,” and adds “ that the lane and the 
whole borough will be grandly illuminated 
according to custom during the ball.” 

Daring a Garrett election all Wands- 
worth was in an uproar. It was the resort 
of people of every description, and the 
publicans entertained them as conveniently 
as possible; yet, on one occasion, the 
influx of visitors was so immense, that 
every ordinary beverage was exhausted, 
and water sold at twopence a glass. 
Besides the hustings at Garrett, scaffold- 
ings and booths were erected at every 
open space in Wandsworth, and these were 
filled to their utmost capacity with spec- 
tators, the place being crowded with a 
dense population full of activity and noise. 
Extraordinary prices were paid for accom- 
modation to view the humours of the day. 

The election of 1781 seems to have been 





the crowning point of the fortunes of this 
curious piece of nonsense, both as regards 
the number of the candidates and the 
magnificence of the procession. The names 
of these ambitious folk were: Sir John 
Harper, Sir Christopher Dashwood, Sir 
William Blase, Sir John Gnawpost, Sir 
William Swallowtail, Sir Thomas Nameless, 
Sir Thomas Tubbs, Sir Buggy Bates, and 
last—but not least in fame—Sir Jeffrey 
Dunstan, who was the chosen member for 
Garrett. History has preserved to us some 
information about most of these mighty 
personages, an abbreviated account of some 
of whom is now presented to the reader. 

Sir Christopher Dashwood was per- 
sonated by one Christopher Beacham, a 
waterman, who is described as “‘ a fellow of 
exceeding humour and ready wit,” which we 
may quite credit, if the following anecdote 
is true of him. He was once carried before 
a magistrate for cutting fences and posts, 
and the learned man being informed of the 
delinquent’s name, told him he had heard 
of his character a long while ago. “ Then,” 
said Sir Christopher, “I'll be greatly 
obliged to your worship to tell me where it 
is, for I lost it a long while since.” 

Sir William Swallowtail was one William 
Cock, a droll basket-maker of Brentford, 
who, deeming it proper to have an equipage 
every way suited to the honour he aspired 
to, built his own carriage, with his own 
hands, to his own taste. It was made of 
wicker, and drawn by four horses, whereon 
were seated small boys dressed as postil- 
lions. In allusion to the American War, 
two footmen rode before the carriage, tarred 
and feathered ; the coachman wore a wicker 
hat; and Sir William himself, from the seat 
of his vehicle, maintained his mock dignity 
in grotesque array, amidst unbounded 
applause. 

Sir William Blase was a shoemaker by 
trade, and his contribution to the proces- 
sion was magnificent. He was accompanied 
by “ Lady” Blase, whose costume was, by 
the way, a triumph of art overcoming diffi- 
culties ; for it is warranted by a person, 
who was her lady’s-maid for the occasion, 
that her stays were neither more nor less 
than a washing-tub without the bottom, 
well covered and bedizened outside, to look 
like a stomacher; her hair was piled up 
three feet high, and stuffed with many a 
pound of wool. According to a contem- 
porary print, these two were drawn in & 
boat on wheels, having eight men to act as 
rowers, and at the stern was a Punchinello, 
numerous flags decorating this novel vehicle. 
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Sir John Harper proceeded to the hust- 
ings in great state, in a phaeton drawn by 
six horses, attended by six domestics, all 
decorated with blue and white ribbons. 
The “ baronet” was elegantly attired in a 
pale pink suit of silk clothes, with pea- 
green cuffs, richly embroidered with silver, 
and wore the ensign of the Garter. Alto- 
gether he must have presented an appear- 
ance that might have put real pomp and 
grandeur to the blush. 

The next subject for our notice is the 
notorious and eccentric “Sir” Jeffrey 
Dunstan (or, as he was better known as, 
“Old Wigs”); and it is to be regretted 
that the exigencies of space prevent a more 
lengthened memoir of him. This worthy 
was found, in the year 1759, wrapped in a 
cloth, at the door of a churchwarden of the 
parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-East (whence 
he obtained his surname); and, from his 
attire, was probably the offspring of re- 
spectable parents, who did not choose to 
own him. He was reared in the work- 
house, and apprenticed to a greengrocer ; 
but he did not serve his time out, and ran 
away to Birmingham, where he worked in 
the factories. He reappeared in London in 
1776, and gained a livelihood by buying and 
reselling old wigs, for which head-gear there 
was alwaysa brisk demand atthe East End of 
London, amongst the seafaring population. 

Dunstan is described as being remark- 
ably dirty in his person, was knock-kneed, 
and had a head relatively too large for his 
body ; moreover, as if to add to this ill- 
favoured appearance, he had the habit of 
always wearing his shirt thrown open, 
which exposed his chest to public view. 
Yet this repulsive person managed, by his 
eccentricities, ready wit, and his ever readi- 
ness to join his friends in a carouse, to be- 
come immensely popular; and we read that, 
on his election as member for Garrett, he 
left London in a splendid phaeton, and that 
the procession which accompanied him ex- 
tended a mile in length. His speech upon 
the hustings was the composition, evidently, 
of a far better educated person than him- 
self, being a racy production full of dry 
humour, and, as a proof it was appreciated, 
an attempt was made to bring him out on 
the stage ; but, though he had the best of 
tutors (either Foote or Garrick), he utterly 
failed in his part, and was dismissed from 
the house by the hisses of the audience. 
He was re-elected several times for Garrett, 
and retained the honour at the day of his 
death, which took place in 1797, from the 
effects of intoxication. 





The successor to Dunstan was doomed 
to be the last of these eminent personages, 
for the noise, turmoil, and expense attend- 
ing these elections were very great, and it 
was felt that the time had arrived for them 
to cease. The next member was a poor 
half-witted fellow, one “ Sir” Henry Dims- 
dale, who, when he was not receiving 
parochial relief, sold staylaces, threads, etc., 
and finally adopted muffin-selling as his 
trade. He was elected for four successive 
Parliaments, despite great opposition, and 
probably his procession outshone those of all 
his predecessors. He was placed on an 
eminence in acarriage somewhat resembling 
a triumphal car, drawn by four horses, 
which were profusely decorated with dyed 
wood-shavings, a substitute for ribbons. 
The dress of Sir Harry was a rare display 
of eccentric magnificence, and Solomon 
would have had to hide his diminished 
head had he seen the Mayor of Garrett on 
this memorable occasion. His hat, we are 
informed, alone cost his committee the then 
enormous sum of three pounds ten shillings. 

In addition to his office of Mayor, he 
was appointed as the proper person to be 
opposed to the all-powerful Bonaparte, 
whereupon he was elected Emperor, and, 
judging by an engraving of him at this 
time, he assumed semi-regal costume, 
carrying in his hand—unlike his fellow 
monarch—his crowa, it not being correct, 
he said, for him to wear it till he had 
ousted his more powerful rival. In this 
character Sir Harry levied handsome con- 
tributions on the good people of London ; 
but the novelty of his appearance lost its 
attraction ; he became neglected ; illness 
seized him, and he died in the year 1805. 

On the demise of Dimsdale, it was 
proposed to confer the mayoralty of 
Garrett on “Sir” John Cooke, a well- 
known and singular costermonger of West- 
minster, but no committee sat to determine 
his claims, as the publicans, who mainly 
supported the affair, no longer cared to 
incur the vast expenses of the day, and this 
great saturnalia died a natural death. 

It would be impossible to give in the 
space of this article anything approaching 
to an exhaustive account of the humours 
prevailing at these elections, but notice 
must be taken of a rather important official 
called the “Master of the Horse,” who 
commanded the “Garrett Cavalry.” This 
warrior was mounted on the largest dray- 
horse that could be procured, and was 
arrayed in the full regimentals of the 
Surrey Yeomanry—grey, blue, and red. 
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He had a cap on his head twenty-three 
inches high, and carried a sword seven feet 
long and four inches wide. His boots were 
on the same gigantic scale, up to his hips, 
and were armed with wooden spurs thirteen 
inches long. The troops he commanded 
were worthy of their officer, and consisted 
of forty boys of all ages and sizes, clad in 
flannel imitation of the county yeomanry. 
To enhance their grotesque appearance, they 
wore cockades made of shavings, and were 
mounted on horses of all sizes, care being 
taken to put the smallest lad on the biggest 
horse, and vice versa. 


The popularity of the election for Garrett 


was singularly great ; even in 1781, over 
fifty thousand people assembled at Wands- 
worth to witness the ludicrous proceedings, 
and Sir Richard Phillips, writing in 1817, 
describes the scene as it was related to him 
by those who remembered it. He says: 
‘On several occasions a hundred thousand 
persons, half of them in carts, in hackney- 
coaches, and on liorse and ass back, covered 
the various roads from London, and choked 
up all the approaches to the place of 
election. At the last two elections I was 
told that the road within a mile of 
Wandsworth was so blocked up by vehieles 
that none could move backward or forward 
during many hours; and that the candidates, 
dressed like chimney-sweepers on May Day 
or in the mock fashion of the period, were 
brought to the hustings in the carriages of 
peers drawn by six horses, the owners 
themselves condescending to become their 
drivers!” A writer in the Morning 
Chronicle, July 26, 1781, says he saw at 
the election then upwards of five hundred 
horsemen following the winning candidate 
from the place of election, and they seemed 
to vie with one another as to who would 
be most vociferous, 

During the Parliamentary election in 
1823, after a lapse of over twenty years, an 
attempt was made to resuscitate the bur- 
lesque, and one Sir Paul Pry issued an 
address, having for his opponents Sir Hugh 
Allsides and Sir Robert Needall, but the 
fun had died out, and a new generation 
had arisen who were not in the vein for 
buffoonery, and consequently the project 
entirely failed, and it was never after 
attempted to revive it. 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH | 
COUNTIES. 
SUFFOLK. 
WHILE the boundary between Norfolk 
and Suffolk is only a stream that for the 





most part of its course may be called insig- 
nificant, while there is no very marked 
difference in physical features between one 
county and the other ; and while the north 
folk resemble the south folk in many 
respects; there is still enough difference 
between the two to give the respective 
counties a distinct individuality. The 
north folk have taken some tinge of 
character from their neighbours of Lincoln- 
shire, and have also been more largely 
mixed with immigrants from Holland and 
Flanders ; while about the south folk there 
is a racy indigenous strain, both in them- 
selves and in the animal world about them. 
Thus among horses, there is the Suffolk 
Punch, a descendant of the old Suffolk 
breed thusdescribed inthe Suffolk Traveller, 
of worthy John Kirby, himself of the old 
Suffolk race: “ We remember many of the 
old breed which were very famous, and in 
some respects an uglier horse could not be 
viewed ; sorrel colour, very low in the fore 
end ; a large ill-shaped head with slouch- 
ing, heavy ears; a great carcase, and short 
legs ; but short-backed, and more of the 
‘punch’ than the Leicestershire breeders 
will allow. Could only walk and draw ; 
they could trot no better than a cow.” 
And a Suffolk cow forsooth, one of the old 
polled breed, as ugly as you please, fine 
where she ought to be thick, and built 
without the slightest regard to symmetry ; 
but what a beast for the pail ! 

It is not the fault of the Suffolk cow that 
the cheese of the county has for so long 
had a doubtful reputation. The ancient 
jokes about Suffolk cheese, by the way, 
are innumerable. “ Hunger will break 
through stone walls or anything except 
Suffolk cheese,” is a time-honoured saying, 
and the story is told of howa consignment 
of Suffolk cheese was sent to India packed 
in sheet tin. The rats gnawed through 
the tin—which is practically iron—but 
they could not touch the cheese within, 
and so on ad infinitum. A couple of 
centuries ago Suffolk cheese was in good 
request all over the country, as a cheap 
and satisfactory article of diet. Good 
Suffolk cheese could be bought wholesale 
at twopence a pound, while Cheshire cost 
threepence, and Gloucester, which had then 
the best reputation, as much as threepence- 
halfpenny. But by-and-by Suffolk cheese 
went quite out of favour. The Suffolk 
poet hit the true cause of this decadence, 
in showing how the London markets, with 
their demand for butter, had bribed the 
Suffolk dairy-wives to starve their cheese. 
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Hence Suffolk dairy-wives run mad for cream 

And leave their milk with nothing but its name. 

The thoroughly bucolic character of 
Suffolk poetry renders the transition from 
cows to poets less abrupt than it would 
otherwise seem ; but there is in this direc- 
tion also a distinctly original vein, not very 
deep or rich perhaps, but clear and sweet. 
Perhaps this East Anglian muse is heard 
to most advantage in the simple ballad, 
such as the universally-known Children 
in the Wood; or, the Norfolk Gentleman’s 
Last Willand Testament. And less generally 
known and even more effective in its way, 
is the Suffolk tragedy, with its simple metre 
that has yet a ring in it of pathos and 
weird solemnity : 

In Suffolk there did lately dwell, 

A farmer rich and known full well ; 
He had a daughter fair and bright, 
On whom he placed his whole delight. 

Not far off, alas! was the detrimental young 
man beloved of ballad-mongers, who forth- 
with became possessed with the charms of 
the fair maid. 

He made address to her, and she 

Did grant him love immediately, 

But when her father came to hear, 

He parted her and her poor dear. 
And the poor dear’s dear was sent to her 
uncle forty miles away, an insurmountable 
distance for the unfortunate lovers. The 
young man could do nothing but sigh and 
sob at the cruel separation, 

That in short time for love he dy’d. 


The maid knew nothing of all this, the in- 
surmountable forty miles intervening, but 
remained calm and constant in her love. 
But the perturbed spirit could not rest. 

After he had in grave been laid 

A month or more, unto this maid 

He came in middle of the night, 

Who joy’d to see her heart’s delight. 

Her father’s horse which well she knew, 

Her mother’s hood and safeguard too, 

He brought with him to testify 

Her parents’ order he came by. 


Tae watchful uncle, too, with whom she 
was residing, is deceived by these tokens, 
and consents that the maid shall go with 
her lover. So they ride away as swift as 
any wind, the corpse in front and the 
maid holding on, On the way the lover 
complains of headache. 

Her handkerchief she then took out, 

And ty’d the same his head about. 
We might here expect somehorribledénoue- 
ment, in which figures a descent into the 
tomb, bat the ballad-maker, with a better 
instinct, eschews any such violent end, 
The man leaves the maid harmless at her 
father’s door, and departs to “set up” the 
horse in her father’s stable. The farmer, 





aroused, is full of wonder. What brings 
you here? he asks his daughter. 

‘* Pray, sir, did you not send for me 

By such a messenger?” said she, 


Which made his hair stand on his head 
As knowing well that he was dead. 


The father ran to the stable—no man living 
or dead was to be seen, 


But found his horse all on a sweat, 
Which made him in a deadly fret. 


The girl has told her father about the 
handkerchief she bound about her lover's 
brows, and, with the sexton’s assistance, the 
grave was opened, and there, sure enough, 
about the brows of the corpse was bound 
the young maiden’s kerchief. All this was 
soon related to the unhappy maid, and we 
are not surprised to be told : 


She was thereat so terrify’d 
And grieved that she quickly dyed. 


While the moral of the whole story is thus 
pointed by the artless bard : 


Part not true love ye rich men then. 


Tn another and more martial strain is a 
fine Suffolk ballad, with the true ballad 
ring about it, that stirs the blood like the 
sound of a trumpet. The hero is the 
Suffolk hero, Peregrine Bertie, who, fighting 
in the Low Countries in Elizabeth’s time, 
is set upon by an overpowering force of 
Spaniards. 

Stand to it, noble pikemen, 
And look you round about, 
And shoot you right, you bowmen, 
And we will keep them out. 
You musquet and caliver men, 
Do you prove true to me. 
T’ll be the foremost man in fight, 
Says brave Lord Willoughbie. 
But this martial strain is hardly in the 
vein of the true Suffolk bards, whose 
strains are rather for the homely people of 
the farmstead and the dairy, 

Sung to the wheel and sung unto the payle, 
than for the lords and ladies of the castle 
and baronial hall. One of the last of the 
wandering minstrels of Suffolk died in the 
early part of the present century, having 
to the last eked out a precarious living by 
selling books and matches. For a shilling 
or so he would write you a stanza or an 
epigram, and at anagrams or acrostics he 
would have scored heavily among those 
who cultivate such freaks of the muses. 

Something real and original, partaking 
of this homely country spirit, renders 
enjoyable the more artificial poems of The 
Farmer’s Boy. Really a farmer’s boy had 
been Robert Bloomfield, a scion of a humble 
family, among whom, however, some degree 
of culture had been hereditary. Old Isaac 
Bloomfield, of Ousden, the village factotum, 
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was the ancestor of Robert the poet and 
Charles the bishop, the once well-known 
Bishop of London ; but the mother of the 
poet, who kept the village-school at 
Honington, seems to have supplied the 
element of poetic fire. The father of 
Robert died when the latter was an infant, 
and his mother married again, so that, at 
eleven years of age, he went to Mr. Austin 
of Sapiston, whose wife was Robert’s aunt, 
as farmer’s boy. Small of his age, he was 
hardly likely to make a living by his 
hands, thought Farmer Austin, and so his 
mother, in distress, appealed to his elder 
brothers, who were at work in London, 
to help her with the boy. Said George, 
the eldest brother, “Send him to me, 
mother, and I'll make a shoemaker of 
him.” And so the mother and the boy 
travelled up to London together by stage, 
and Robert was left with his brother, with 
many commendations as to his careful 
bringing up—easier to be given than carried 
out, for George then lived in a light attic 
at Number Seven, Fisher’s Court, Coleman 
Street, with two turn-up bedsteads in it, 
and five men at work ; and Robert became 
handy man to the workshop—fetched the 
men’s dinners, and whatever else they 
might want. The potboy came every day 
to know what porter was wanted, and 
brought the newspaper with him, which 
it was now Robert's task to read to the 
rest. On Sunday there were walks abroad, 
and discursive visits to places of worship 
here and there. One Sunday the brothers 
visited a chapel in the Old Jewry, and were 
much impressed with the style and diction 
of the preacher—a Dissenting divine, who 
discoursed in the style of The Rambler, 
with dignified and tragic action. And 
George could not help thinking that his 
brother took a start from this time, for 
Robert began to con over The London 
Magazine, which the elder brother took 
in, and specially the Poets’ Corner, and 
thought he would try his hand. And so his 
verses got into the poets’ corners of country 
newspapers, and were cut out, and handed 
about, and much admired by the shoe- 
makers, 

All this time Robert had been at work, 
discrediting the old adage, and sticking to 
his last, even when tagging rhymes and 
verses ; and he was now able to earn his 
bread, when a sudden storm arose in his 
trade, as between lawful and unlawful 
journeymen. Robert was in the latter 
category, having never served a regular 
apprenticeship, and, meek and uncom- 





bative, he bent before the storm, and went 
back to Suffolk, once more to his old master, 
as an enlarged edition of the farmer’s boy. 
And now the vivid but limited impressions 
of boyhood were strengthened by more fully 
conscious observation. The sweet pastoral 
calm of his native county, its gently- 
swelling hills, and softly-flowing streams 
—all this spoke strongly to his newly- 
awakened sense. 

And when Robert went back to London, 
to make himself a lawful journeyman by 
apprenticeship, he felt that, lawfully or 
unlawfully, he had become a journeyman- 
poet, and thus was conceived and set to 
fructify the germ of The Farmer’s Boy, 
while in other ways he was nothing but a 
working shoemaker. And while he stitched 
and thrummed the numbers grew. When 
the poem was finished, a local Mzecenas was 
soon found in the person of Capel Lofft, 
of Troston, by whose means The Farmer’s 
Boy presently appeared —a small quarto 
volume, elegantly printed, with wide mar- 
gins, and illustrated with cuts by the 
inimitable Bewick. Happy the possessor 
of the original edition, with its charming 
vignettes, and who possesses the calm and 
equable temper duly to enjoy the quiet, 
pastoral spirit of the poem ! 

Others may prefer something more 
stirring, and even Suffolk has memories of 
war and strife, of proud nobles, their great- 
ness and their ruin, with the crumbling 
walls of their castles and palaces as the 
only witnesses that once they existed. And 
Suffolk has even had its wars and invasions 
all to itself, and, unshared by the rest of 
the country, peculiar calamities, which 
have left some impression upon the popular 
imagination. Such was the invasion, about 
the year 1173, of Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
under the banner of Henry the Second’s 
rebellious son—the Henry, crowned and 
anointed in his father’s lifetime, whom 
some old chroniclers style Henry the Third 
—with an army of Flemings, who had been 
promised, as a reward for their services, 
the full possession of the land ; after the 
fashion of the Norman invasion, which 
had happened scarcely a century before. 
Popular tradition long preserved the picture 
of the joyful antics of the hungry Flemings 
at the sight of this land of milk and honey. 

Hop, hop, Wilkine ; hop, Wilkine ! 
England is mine and thine ! 
Thus sang the Suffolk men in scorn and 
derision, for at Farnham St. Geneveve, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, was fought a 
decisive battle between the army of 
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England, under the Chief Justice, Robert 
de Lacy, and the foreign invaders, in which 
the latter were routed and dispersed. 

And in the reign of John the county 
narrowly missed another invasion. This 
time the quarrel between King John and 
his barons was the cause, when one Hugh 
de Bures undertook, on the King’s side, to 
bring over an army of Flemings and 
Picards, and was promised by the King—so 
goes the story—the whole counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk as prize of war. The 
invaders were coming, with wives and 
families, intending to people the lands 
anew. And they had actually embarked, 
it is said, at Calais, when a great storm 
arose, and destroyed both fleet and army. 

All this time the two counties of Norfolk 


it was not till the reign of Edward the 
Third that one Robert de Ufford was 
created Earl of Suffolk; a line that soon 
came to an end; when Richard the Second 
bestowed the title upon Michael de la Pole. 
Michael’s father had been a rich merchant, 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, who had supplied 
Edward the Third with large sums of 
money for his foreign wars. Michael, 


however, soon lost the favour of the King, 


was accused of treason, fled to Paris, where 
he died, and all his estates were confiscated. 
Michael’s son, however, another Michael, 
came back with Henry Bolingbroke, and 
recovered his patrimony and title. This 
one died at the siege of Harfleur, and his 
son, a third Michael, was killed. at Agin- 


court, 
Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk, 
My soul shall keep thine company to heaven ! 


cries the old Duke of York, mortally 
wounded on the field. The hero of Agin- 
court was succeeded by his brother William, 
whose career and fate are still enigmatical 
and puzzling. It was he who selected 
Margaret of Anjou as a bride for the young 
King, but whether his relations with the 
Queen were of the nature shown in the 
play of Henry the Sixth is more than 
doubtful. He was in great favour with the 
Queen, and was created, by her influence, 
Marquis and Duke of Suffolk. He was 
detested by the populace, and when his 
enemies gained the ascendency, and the 
Duke was dismissed to exile, the Londoners, 
we are told, swarmed out to St. Giles’s 
Cross, hoping to intercept and slay him as 
he rode towards Suffolk. But the Duke 
managed to evade his enemies. Perhaps 
he took the route described by a versifying 
young lady of much later date : 


and Suffolk formed but one Earldom, and{ 





— — Ditch we drove, and by Whitechapel 
And or tie friends now fairly left in the 
lurch. 

The story that follows is one of the 
strangest in the medieval chronicles—how 
the Duke sailed from Ipswich for Calais 
and was driven into the Downs by stress 
of weather, where he was seized by the 
Cinque Ports men, and hastily beheaded, 
as if bythe sentence of some secret tribunal. 

The causes of his unpopularity are fully 
summed up by the Kentish captain, who 
has not forgotten the lowly origin of the 
De la Poles : 

Poole! Sir Poole! Lord? 

Ay, kennel puddle sink, whose filth and dirt 

Troubles the silver spring where England drinks, 

And then the irate captain recounts the 
Duke’s ill-deeds: his intrigue with the 
Queen ; his plotting the death of the good 
Duke Humphrey ; his bringing the Queen, 
at all, into the land— 

Daughter of a worthless king, 

Having neither subject, wealth, nor diadem ; 
and then the loss of all our French 


conquests : 


By thee Anjou and Maine were sold to France ; 
The false, revolting Normans, thorough thee, 
Disdain to call us tol and Picardy 

Hath slain their governors, surpris’d our forts, 
And sent the ragged soldiers, wounded, home. 


The body of the proud Duke was brought 
to his once favourite seat of Wingfield, and 
there buried. In the ancient church of 
that quiet country parish are the fine altar- 
tombs of the De la Poles. There lies John, 
the son of the decapitated Duke, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth of York, and whose son, 
another John, might, in virtue of his birth, 
have been King of England. Richard the 
Third had proclaimed him heir to the 
throne after the death of his own only son, 
but Bosworth Field put an end to his 
chance of the crown. But he was too likely 
a future claimant ever to find safety under 
the rule of the Tudors, while his own name 
was too little popular in the country to give 
him a chance of making a successful pro- 
nouncement. Thus he was driven to take 
up the cause of Lambert Simnel—and so 
was killed in the mélée at Stokefield, in 
1487. This was while the old Duke, his 
father, was still alive—who died quietly in 
his bed some five years after—and the next 
Duke, as heir of the Plantagenets, was ever 
a terror and reproach to the Tudors, till 
Henry the Eighth shut him upin the Tower, 
and presently had his head cut off. Only 
a daughter was left, and she was made a 
nun, and thus was swallowed up the noble 
blood of the Poles and Plantagenets. 
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But the title was revived to honour 
Charles Brandon, the King’s favourite, the 
cloth of frieze who mated with cloth of 
gold, having married the King’s sister, Mary, 
the widow of the French king, Louis the 
Twelfth. From the time of the hasty 
marriage to the end of the chapter, the 
Dake and his royal bride were effaced from 
affairs of state. But they lived together in 
comfortable state at Westhorp, and every 
year drove over in a gilt coach to Bury Fair. 

A grand meeting-place was this autumnal 
fair of St. Edmund’s Bury, held three days 
before and three days after St. Matthew 
(21st of September), where booths were 
assigned to manufacturers of Norwich, 
Ipswich, Colchester, London, and even to 
foreigners, especially Dutch. The Abbot 
kept an open table all the time of the fair, 
for the great people of the county, while a 
motley crowd assembled about the long 
tables of the refectory. 

And a grand potentate was this Abbot 
of St. Edmund’s, with jurisdiction over 
eight hundreds in one county or another, 
and lord of town and tower in all the 
country round. A special sanctity, too, for 
the English heart had this shrine of an 
English king slain by a foreign invader. 
All kinds of stories and legends gained 
current and honest faith among the visitors 
to the abbey. Familiar to all was the 
story ‘of the finding of King Edmund’s 
head that had been smitten off and cast 
away by the heathen Dane among the 
briars, where it called out to the searchers: 
“ Here—here !” 

And his hed also thei off smette, 
Among the breres thei it kest, 
A wolf it kept without in lette, 
A blynd man found it at the last. 
And is not the wolf still retained in the 
city arms as a testimony to the truth 
hereof ? 

Another legend which it requires a less 
robust faith to believe, represents the King 
as hiding from his pursuers under a bridge, 
not far from Hoxne, and now called Gold 
Bridge. The glitter of his golden spurs 
in the moonlight, reflected in the water, 
caught the sight of a newly-married couple 
who were going home late at night. The 
pair betrayed the secret to the Danes, 
who quickly dragged out the King and 
dispatched him, but not before he had time 
to curse all newly-married couples who 
should pass over that bridge, for all time. 
The bridge is still avoided, says Gilling- 
water, in his history of Suffolk—a wor 
that was published some time ago, indeed ; 





but, possibly, the tradition is not forgotten 
even in this sceptical age. 

But Bury St. Edmunds has many stirring 
memories of more authentic complexion, 
Of the grand old Norman Abbey church 
little is left but the central tower, standing 
alone in dignified isolation, a memento of 
all that the old Abbey had seen within its 
walls. Here, at the feast of St. Edmund, the 
barons of England assembled among the 
multitudes that thronged to the shrine, 
and before the high altar they swore to win 
the charter of their liberties, or die. The 
Abbey-gate, with its richly-decorated panels 
of the fourteenth century, is a memorial of 
the great rising of the townsfolk against 
the monks.» Thus, in 1327, the townsmen 
attacked the Abbey, burnt the old Norman 
gateway, seized the treasury and muniments 
of the Abbey, and extorted a charter of 
immunities from the Prior, Then the 
King’s men-at-arms were marched against 
the town, and bloody reprisals enacted, while 
the trials and actions that followed were 
only concluded five years after the event. 
And thus there was never any love lost 
between town and cowl, and were any 
mindful to mourn the downfall of the 
monasteries, they were not the townsfolk 
of Bury. 

And thus, here and there, the bones of 
the ancient world still show themselves 
grimly among the neat and pleasant houses 
of the quiet town. The old Bridewell was, 
it is said, the Jews’ synagogue in the days 
of old Isaac of York. There have been no 
Jews here since till quite lately, perhaps. 
And Moyse’s Hall was, and it is to be 
hoped is still, an almost unique example 
of a Norman dwelling. 

Here in Bury St. Edmunds John Dudley 
raised the standard of Queen Jane, expect- 
ing that the whole eastern country would 
rise en masse for the Protestant Queen. 
But the great Puritan party had ever its 
alternating fever and cold shivers, and this 
was shivering time, and not a man of them 
stirred. And so presently faggots blazed, 
and martyrs were burnt. A century 
afterwards another set of martyrs were 
swinging from the gallows. For to Bury 
in 1644 came Matthew Hopkins, of 
Manningtree, Essex, the witchfinder, and 
in awild flurry of superstitious fear, no fewer 
than forty poor wretches were hanged for 
witchcraft, and twenty more at Great 
Yarmouth. The witchfinder’s victims were 
among all classes—clergy, artisans, gentle- 
folk, and poor, miserable old women. But 
it is comforting to find that at last some 
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Suffolk men, revolting against this reign 
of terror, proposed to test the witchfinder 
himself by his own favourite method, With 
thumbs and toes tied together, the wretch 
was thrown into the water ; he proved to 
be a veritable wizard, for he floated like 
a duck, and was dragged out and to the 
gallows amid the cheers of the mob. 

Not far behind Bury in interest is Ips- 
wich, the Queen of the Eastern lowlands— 
a port, though far inland, and lying grace- 
fully on the banks of a noble estuary. And 
Gypeswick, as the name is written in the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle, was an important 
town long before the Conquest. Indeed, 
this last calamity was almost the ruin of 
the place. While in the time of the Con- 
fessor there were five hundred and thirty- 
eight burgesses, men of substance and 
heads of houses, when Domesday was com- 
piled only one hundred and ten were forth- 
coming to be answerable for the King’s 
dues, while a hundred poor burgesses could 
pay little or nothing, and three hundred 
and twenty-eight houses were standing 
empty—a sad, silent chronicle of ruined 
homes and desolate hearths. Ipswich, 
however, soon regained a part of its 
former prosperity, and was able to 
pay handsomely for a charter from the 
impecunious John. 

In the reignof Edward the Third the town 
lost its privileges for a time in a whimsical 
manner. Some sailors of the port were at- 
tending the assizes in the town, and, tired 
of the protracted proceedings and endless 
delays, they played off a little joke upon the 
Judge. His Lordship, whose name has been 
preserved as William Sharford, having lin- 
gered a long while, as Judges were wont, 
over his dinner and wine of Cyprus, the 
impatient sailors, in a frolic, scaled the 
bench of justice, and, while one bestowed 
himself with mock dignity in the Judge’s 
seat, another, as crier, called on William 
Sharford to come forth and save his fine. 
The Judge, whom eating and drinking had 
rendered rather crusty than jovial, took 
the matter in high dudgeon. It was some- 
thing more than contempt of court: the 
crime was in the nature of high treason, 
and the good-natured magistrates of the 
town failing to lay the rogues by the heels 
to await the sentence of the law, the Judge 
persuaded the King that the royal dignity 
was invaded, so that he took the town 
into his own royal hands. But this lasted 
only a year, when things went on as before. 

To most people Ipswich inevitably sug- 
gests the famous butcher’s son of that town. 





Though it is not at all clearly established 
that the elder Wolsey was indeed a butcher, 
yet the universal tradition to that effect 
goes a long way to command belief. And 
the Cardinal as naturally suggests the 
Cardinal’s College, one of 

Those twins of learning that he raised in thee, 

Ipswich and Oxford ; one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it. 

Of this College only the gateway is in 
existence—a handsome, but not magnifi- 
cent archway of brick. 

But more in character with the Ipswich 
of to-day are the memories it excites of one 
of the greatest, if not actually the greatest, 
of our English painters —Gainsborough. 
He, too, is racy of Suffolk, and was born 
at Sudbury, just where the real Suffolk 
scenery commences ; where of every stump 
or old cottage, or picturesque bit of hedge- 
bank, the youth made a sketch or study. 
To London he went in due time, and made 
such professional studies as were open to 
him; but Suffolk drew him back, and 
having secured a wife with a comfortable 
little income of her own, he was able to 
work at his leisure, and indeed, at Ipswich, 
executed some of his very finest works. 
When Mr. Thicknesse, amateur and vir- 
tuoso, the newly-appointed governor of 
Landguard Fort, first visited the artist, he 
found him in a house at six pounds a year, 
contentedly painting priceless pictures for 
fifteen guineas apiece. Are any of those 
fifteen - guinea pictures still left in the 
neighbourhood ? 

Gainsborough painted for Thicknesse a 
picture of the Landguard Fort and sur- 
rounding land and sea scape, which the 
governor carried to London and had en- 
graved by Major. The picture itself has 
perished from damp and neglect, but the 
engraving may still be met with, In 
time, through the influence and advice 
of Thicknesse, Gainsborough removed to 
Bath, and then to London; but was 
never, perhaps, happier than among 
the honest folk of his native county. 
One of the artist’s intimates was Joshua 
Kirby, son of John Kirby, the “Suffolk 
traveller,” quoted in the early part of this 
article. He began life as a house-painter, 
but worked round to higher branches of 
the art, and wrote a treatise on perspective 
which brought him into notice among 
artists.. And he, too, gravitated towards 
London, where he settled presently, and 
became one of the set that moved about 
the great Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


The King 
made him clerk of works at Kew, and there 
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he published his Magnum Opus, an elabora- 
tion of his former treatise. And Joshua had 
a daughter, Sarah, who became the famous 
Mrs. Trimmer, whose Easy Lessons have 
drawn such woeful tears from infant eyes, 
but who deserves, nevertheless, her modest 
niche among the worthies of Suffolk. 





A PIRATE CREW. 

In their way—and what manner of way 
it was will be seen presently—the Pirates 
of Floodgate Street were a formidable 
crew, and Captain Trunkey, their chief, 
both by election and aggression, was, as 
became such a character, an especially 
truculent personage. Captain was, with 
him, a courtesy title, nor was Trunkey, as 
will probably be supposed, his legal sur- 
name—the name by which, for instance, he 
figured on the charge-sheet of the metro- 
politan police-court within the jurisdiction 
of which his crew wrought their deeds 
of pillage. Trunkey was a sobriquet be- 
stowed upon him in playful allusion to 
the fact that, in relation to his face, which 
was small, his nose assumed trunk-like pro- 
portions. His Slawkenbergian proboscis 
was pretty well matched by a portentously 
large mouth, which his friends were wont 
to speak of as his “gap.” In addition to 
this, he was deeply and abundantly be- 
freckled, and had a shock of hair so fiery- 
red that even the toning-down effects of 
dirt could scarcely dim its lurid brightness. 
Taken on the whole, therefore, the Captain’s 
countenance, if not a pleasant, was a 
striking one to behold. 

He was not of the conventional “ penny 
plain, or twopence coloured ” type of pirate 
chief. True, he was generally big-booted, 
in the sense that his boots were “sizes” 
too large for him, but they were ordinary 
“ trotter-cases,” not the piratical jack- 
boots of nautical melodrama. He wore no 
gaudy tunic or tasselled cap, and though 
he did wear a belt, it was not of the broad- 
buckled, “ sea-rover” pattern. It was of 
“home manufacture”—an improvised 
arrangement of broken braces and knotted 
rope-ends, and it held in it no armoury of 
dirks and pistols. The only weapons of 
offence employed by the Captain were a 
club-like stick, or ‘“neddy,” and “’arf 
bricks,” in the ‘“eavin” of which latter 
he was a noted expert. Still, if, as is 
sometimes argued, raggedness gives pic- 
turesqueness, the Captain must have been 
a highly picturesque figure. His clothes 





were always brilliant examples of the 
looped and windowed style of raggedness. 
They hung about him in a freely-fluttering 
fashion, and were ever as dirty as ragged. 
But they were worn with a bold, brigand- 
like air that “carried them off” with 
something of effectiveness— gave some 
touch of artistic relief to a picture that 
would otherwise have been solely em- 
blematical of squalor. The getting in and 
out of such garments must have been a 
work of time and skill, but the Captain 
minimised his labour in that respect by 
sleeping in his clothes, save in very warm 
weather. 

To come to a prosaic explanation, the 
Pirates of Floodgate Street, including 
their large-nosed chief, were of a distinctly 
modern kind—were self-dubbed “ Boy 
Pirates,” ranging from ten to fourteen 
years of age. There are boy pirates and 
boy pirates. There are boy pirates of the 
respectable classes, who work off their 
romantic notions in talk, or at the worst, by 
the purchase ‘of pistols, which are for the 
most part only harmful to their owners, 
or by the purloining from the parental 
cupboard of tins of biscuits or pots of 
jam, with a vague view to buccaneering 
expeditions to the Spanish Main. But the 
Pirates of Floodgate Street were not of this 
mild-mannered stamp. There were no 
provisions in their parental cupboards to 
be requisitioned, and if there had been, 
and they had annexe! them, they would 
have received such “ quiltings” at parental 
hands—wielding the buckle-end of leathern 
waist-straps—as would have feelingly con- 
vinced them there was “no romance in 
that.” Their depredations were committed 
at the expense of such of the public as had 
portable and snatchable property to lose, 
upon children entrusted with money to go 
errands, women—notably old women—out 
marketing, shopkeepers, and proprietors of 
houses to let. The gang were “a mark” 
on empty houses, which they would often 
strip to their boards, and sometimes of 
their boards. Occasionally they would 
engage on a long shore expedition, in the 
course of which they would “ convey ” any- 
thing not too hot or too heavy that they 
came across in unguarded boats, or barges, 
or wharves. But these raids were epi- 
sodical ; in a general way the Floodgate 
Street crew were land pirates. They 
cherished no glorious design of seizing 
a ship and hoisting the black flag. Their 
thefts were not with a view to equipping 
a pirate barque of the future, but with an 
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eye to present dealings with marine-store 
keepers. 

It was said that each member of the gang 
was sworn in by an oath which they, at 
any rate, considered terrific and binding, 
and they avowedly took a swaggering, 
“bold, bad man” sort of pride in being 
regarded as a terror to the neighbourhood. 
As a simple matter of fact, they were 
thorough-paced young ruffians, Whether 
or not they were sworn to each other, 
they certainly swore a great deal at each 
other, and at people and things in general. 
Apart even from blasphemy and slang, 
their language was anything but that 
of the poets, and their actions were often 
wantonly vicious. They would slang, or 
bustle, or chivy the strangers who entered 
within their gates, and from hiding-places, 
in which they were practically secure 
against pursuit or capture, they would in 
sheer “cussedness” discharge volleys of 
stones at unoffending passers-by, sometimes 
with serious results. More than one 
inhabitant of the neighbourhood, or of such 
outsiders as have to frequent it for business 
purposes, will carry to their graves the 
marks of wounds inflicted in this way by 
the Pirates of Floodgate Street. 

With every allowance made for romantic 
notions, and the principle involved in the 
adage that boys will be boys, this particu- 
lar band of pirates were undoubtedly 
‘ta bad lot.” That they were so, however, 
was not wholly their fault. To a con- 
siderable extent it was their misfortune. 
Their undesirable characteristics’ were, as 
already intimated, such as would be looked 
for as a natural outcome of their social 
environment. For Floodgate Street was 
the most outcast street of an outcast 
quarter of the great city. It was a street 
in which nondescript workers of the “poor 
but honest ” orders were mingled with the 
no-visible-means-of-support and habitual 
criminal classes. There were two common 
lodging-houses in it, to which only the 
lowest grades of tramps and beggars 
resorted. Its private dwellings were let 
off in tenements, each room having its 
family, and some of them more than a 
family —a lodger or two “thrown in.” 
Poverty in its direst shapes, drunkenness 
in its most brutalising forms, crime in its 
most sordid and least remunerative guises, 
had all their permanent abiding-places in 
it. Through its length and breadth—or, 
rather, narrowness — it wasa material 
embodiment of dirt and dilapidation, and 
it abounded in evil sights, and sounds, and 





smells, It goes without saying, therefore, 
that it was a street in the homes of 
which the graces of life were unknown, 
and the practice of the decencies of life 
impossible, even where there might 
have been a desire to observe them. In 
such a street, children were subjected 
to comparatively primitive conditions 
of existence. Many of the parents 
had neither the means, leisure, or inclina- 
tion to “bring up” their children in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. From 
the time they could crawl the children 
had for the most part to ‘‘tumble up” as 
best they could, and they were early ex- 
pected to turn out to ‘‘ cut their own grass,” 
and not unfrequently to cut some for their 
parents also. That children reared amid 
such conditioning environment will be 
more or less rough and vicious, is certain. 
And the Pirates of Floodgate Street were 
the more rough and vicious of the juveniles 
of their neighbourhood. 

Even pirates are not always on the war- 
path, and the Floodgate Street crew might 
occasionally be seen “ carousing.” In some 
of their expeditions, or “lurks,” they had 
hidden away, until required for use, a 
zinc house-pail— presumably stolen— 
which they had perforated with holes 
in the bottom and sides. This mounted 
upon an open work pedestal of bricks, 
and filled with wood, coal, and coke, 
made a fairly good camp-fire, by the aid of 
which the pirates roasted potatoes and 
cooked whatever other viands they might 
have secured towards a feast. They 
had no caves wherein to camp, and sought 
no barren wastes. Their favourite carous- 
ing grounds were certain alleys running 
between Floodgate Street, and another 
street of the same character—alleys with 
very narrow entrances, but widening into 
something like squares in the middle, 
and at each end of which a sentinel could 
be placed. It is due to the publicans of 
the neighbourhood to say that they would 
not allow the pirates to drink on their 
premises, but seeing that in such localities 
it is generally children who are sent for 
drink to be consumed off the premises, 
they could scarcely avoid serving the pirates 
in their “own jugs.” Fiery rum or spark- 
ling wine, is, of course, the proper drink 
for pirates, but the Floodgate Street crew 
could not “run to” rum, and they had 
probably never looked upon the wine 
when it was red. ‘The liquor upon which 
they caroused was “four ale,” and a pot of 
it, among eight pirates subscribing a half- 
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penny each, did no great harm. Indeed, 
in this connection, it might be said that 
the pirates were friends to temperance—in 
asense. In the sense, that is, that when 
they came upon any helplessly drunken man 
or woman, they regarded such horrible 
example as a helot providentially delivered 
into their hands to make them sport and 
profit, | Any snatchable property that the 
inebriates might have about them was 
looked upon as legitimate spoil, and on the 
principle of business first, was instantly 
grabbed by the gang. Then came plea- 
sure—such pleasure as savages may be sup- 
posed to feel when they have a captive foe 
at the stake—the pleasure of baiting a 
“human” incapable of effective resistance 
or reprisal. Having been robbed, the 
victims were hustled and pelted until 
goaded into making a rush at their tor- 
mentors, when, of course, they went down. 
This was the golden opportunity of the 
pirates. With a triumphant whoop they 
would literally fall upon the prostrate 
‘lushingtov,” bash him—or her—about 
promiscuous,” and roll him in the mud 
or dust. During these proceedings they 
would yell with delight, and having worked 
their wills, swagger away with an air that 
said, “We know we are dare-devils and 
heroes, and have just performed a notable 
achievement, but still we will try not to 
he too proud,” 

The Pirates of Floodgate Street were 
so far like stage-pirates that when carous- 
ing they were a good deal given to song. 
But their songs were not of the briny deep, 
the ocean wave, the pirate’s life, or the 
like. They were of the land, and modern, 
as for instance, Up to Dick, That’s Where 
You Make a Mistake, The Strict Q T, Can 
You Lend My Mother a Saucepan, and 
Mickey’s on the Booze. These are—save 
the mark!—modern comic songs, and the 
musical inclinings of the pirates were de- 
cidedly towards the comic, though they 
occasionally indulged in such popular sen- 
timental ditties as Only a Pansy Blossom, 
We never Speak as we Pass By, or Wait 
Till the Clouds Roll By, Jenny. Captain 
Trunkey rather fancied himself in the 
singing line. His favourite song was en- 
titled, What Does Your Mother Say? This 
composition is supposed to be sung by a 
dissipated labourer, who, coming home in- 
toxicated, is in fear of a “ tongue-dressing ” 
from his wife. Near his own door he 
meets his son, and addresses him in the 
words which form the chorus of the 
song : 





Oh, what does your mother say, Johnny, my lad? 

Has she been rounding upon your old dad ? 

Just step in and see if she’s down upon me, 

And [ll wait for you just round the corner. 

Captain Trunkey, as will be readily 
imagined, was not a modest youth. On 
what he conceived to be his own merits 
he was not dumb, and he claimed high 
merit in relation to his execution of this 
song. He could sing it, he was wont to say, 
as though he had been born to it, “sling 
out” its patter, or “spoken parts,” like shell- 
ing peas; while, as to the “haction,” he 
was given to add, it came to him as easy 
as drawing on an old stocking. When 
“ obliging” with What Does Your Mother 
Say, he would “ make up ” to the extent of 
ruddling his face, cocking his hat on one 
side, sticking a short pipe in his “ gills,” 
and assuming a staggering gait and general 
limpness of limb supposed to be indicative 
of a state of drunkenness. If he was at 
all an observant boy, the Captain’s “ study” 
on the Jatter point ought to have been a 
good one, for as an inhabitant of Flood- 
gate Street, he had abundant opportu- 
nity for noting all kinds and degrees of 
intoxication. 

The pirates picked up their musical 
notions in a certain palace of delight of 
which they were frequenters. Not a palace 
of delight as imagined—and we would fain 
hope foreshadowed—by Mr. Besant, but 
the existing substitute for such a palace— 
a music-hall. With its glare of gas and 
glitter of gilt, and glass, and colour, it was, 
as compared with the home surroundings 
of the pirates, a seeming embodiment of 
the halls of dazzling light. Though the 
patrons of its higher priced parts were but 
’Arrys—and third-rate specimens at that— 
they were, in the estimation of the pirates, 
tip-top swells,” dashing and _ gilded 
youths whom a boy of spirit would do well 
to keep in his mind’s eye, and build him- 
self upon. The “lion comiques” of the 
stage, the pirates counted as high up 
among the great ones of the earth. Miss 
Victorine Vere de Vere, Miss Millicent 
Montmorency, the Sisters Aubrey, and the 
other shapely and showy “lady serio- 
comics” of the establishment, the pirates 
regarded with enthusiastic and unbounded 
admiration. Altogether, their music-hall 
was to the pirates as the earthly paradise, 
and in seeking it they went upon the plan 
suggested by the Salvation Army hymn: 

If you can’t get in at the pearly gates 
Get over the garden wall. 


When they had not sufficient “ browns” to 
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pay for admission within the portals they 
became watchers on the threshold. They 
hung about the doors trying to beg or snatch 
re-admission checks, and failing that they 
appeared to derive a certain amount of 
gratification from being informed from 
time to time who was “on,” and what he 
or she was “tipping ’em.” What checks 
they succeeded in getting were generally 
obtained from young people who were 
probably visiting the hall ‘‘unbeknown ” 
to parents or employers, but who, in any 
case, had to be home early—young people 
whom the bold pirates despised, but 
flattered, for the sake of the checks. 
Trunkey’s crew were themselves children 
of the night. They were always out of 
doors late, and if any necessity arose for 
their “ bunking out” for the night, it was 
no great hardship for them to do so. 

The pirates were also supporters of a 
local theatrical enterprise, in the shape of 
a threepenny “gaff.” At that temple of 
the drama, the plays presented were of a 
type that playgoers other than “ gaffers ” 
fondly imagine to be extinct. In them, the 
poor, but virtuous maiden and lovely village 
rose, the ‘“‘ mustachioed” libertine, the 
comic “ dang-my- buttons” countryman, 
the stalking, cloak-wearing, ha-ha-ing 


villain, nightly revisit the glimpses of 
the gaslight. Gunpowder—of a particularly 
sulphurous quality —is freely expended, 
and dagger and broadsword combats occur 


at frequent intervals. During the greater 
part of the action, the “ machinations” 
of the “mustachioed” plotter - against 
virtue are successful, and the villain 
who carries out his ‘ behests,” and 
“removes obstacles from his path,” is 
imbrued to the eyebrows in be-lood. But 
in the end virtue triumphs, and vice is de- 
feated and punished. This is strong meat, 
but it suits the dramatic tastes of the 
gaffers, though many of them are little 
more than babes. At their gaff, the 
Floodgate Street crew were honourably 
distinguished for the enthusiasm with which 
they roared themselves hoarse in applaud- 
ing the elaborately-expressed but highly 
Virtuous sentiments of the “good” cha- 
racters, and yah-ing! at the villain. 

So much for the pirates when on pleasure 
bent. On’ business they were, perhaps, 
even a more interesting spectacle than 
when pleasuring—putting aside for the 
moment the question of morality. The 
deftness with which Captain Trunkey, 
“covered” by two or three of his crew, 
would “nick a block-ornament” from a 





butcher’s-shop was admirable in its way. 
The patience and perseverance with which 
he would watch for his opportunity, and 
the decision and dash with which he 
would make his “snatch,” were empha- 
tically worthy of a better cause. The 
bagging of vegetables to go with the “ block 
ornaments ” being considered mere journey 
work, was left to subordinate members of 
the band. The comprehensive glance with 
which the Captain would take in the possi- 
bilitics—or impossibilities—for “ nicking ” 
operations in a workyard or other place 
into which he had penetrated for an 
instant to pick up his ragged cap, which 
some comrade had in play thrown in, 
was a thing to remember. So also 
was the style, the actual order and method 
underlying the seeming confusion, in which 
the gang would storm a small shop kept by 
an old woman, or minded for the time 
being by a child. The unerring accuracy 
of aim with which they would strike 
children on the hand in such a manner as 
to ensure their dropping their school pence 
or errand-money could only have been 
acquired by constant practice. As back- 
yard poachers or ‘“nickers” of poultry, 
pigeons, or rabbits, they were—judged by 
results—specially skilful and daring. In 
the illegal pursuit of larger live game they 
were not so successful. Over an attempt 
to steal a goat two of the crew were taken 
by the police, and sentenced to be birched ; 
while in trying to walk off with a donkey 
from the kitchen in which it was stabled, 
and which also served its owner as living 
and sleeping room, the valiant Captain came 
in for a tremendous “quilting.” His cal- 
culations had been reasonably well made, 
but the fates were against him. The owner 
was sleeping the sleep of the drunken, 
and was therefore thought to be safe, 
but his “moke,” on being grabbed, he- 
haw’d so terrifically as to awake him. 
Being awake he took in the situation at a 
glance, went for Trunkey with a mad- 
drunk rush, and administered such punish- 
ment as put the pirate chief on the sick-list 
for a fortnight. The operations of the 
pirates in the poaching, house-stripping, 
and other leading lines were, however, 
carried on under circumstances that 
afforded outsiders but little opportunity of 
studying their methods from the standpoint 
of robbery as a fine art. 

The pirates of Floodgate Street have 
here been spoken of in the past tense, fer 
the band has for the present been scotched. 
The police and School Board authorities 
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combined have, after prolonged exertions, 
just succeeded in breaking up the crew. 
The brighter stars of the constellation, in- 
cluding the Captain, have been “put away,” 
have been sent to industrial schools or 
training-ships. Thus disorganised and 
deprived of their leaders, the others have 
“knocked under.” Some of them are 
attending school, while the remainder are 
simply guilty of truancy, unassociated 
with larceny. Such depredations as those 
of the Pirates of Floodgate Street could not 
be indulged in with entireimpunity. From 
time to time members of the gang were 
captured, and taken before the magistrate, 
by whom, however, they were generally 
referred to the School Board. The latter 
body knew themwithout any reference. The 
pirates were one and all among its hard 
bargains. The parents of the boys had been 
summoned by the Board and fined, and, 
in some instances imprisoned, repeatedly ; 
but though they had been punished, the 
boys had not been got to school. Some 
of them, it is true, had attended school 
fairly well up to the period at which 
they had joined the ranks of the pirate 
band. They could read, and turned that 
accomplishment to account by reading to 
their companions from Charley Peace ; or, 
The Burglar and the Beauty, The Boy 
Bushrangers, The Wild Boys of London, 
and other “ dreadfuls” of a like character. 
When summoned, the parents invariably 
pleaded that the boys were beyond con- 
trol, and seeing that, as a matter of fact, 
they were not controlled, and bid fair to 
become criminals, the Board was ulti- 
mately, on the principle of choosing 
the lesser of two evils, fain to accept the 
plea in some of the worst cases, and to 
consign the boys to. institutions in which 
they would be under control. In other 
cases, where the boy was charged with 
theft for a second or third time, the magi- 
strate made an order for his committal to 
an industrial school without further delay. 

The latter was Captain Trunkey’s case. 
We saw him as he was taken to court on 
the day of his last appearance there, and 
he bore himself as became his name and 
fame. It was on a Monday morning, and 
he had been locked up from the previous 
Saturday night, when he had been arrested 
red-handed in an attempt to “sneak a till.” 
In company with a number of other 
“morning charges,” he had to be con- 
veyed in the van from the police-station 


to the court. The usual crowd that wit- 
nesses the departure of the van was duly 
assembled, and the Captain, knowing that 
numbers of those composing it were his 
friends and admirers, rose to the occasion, 
As he had to move at a jog-trot to keep 
pace with the stalwart constable who held 
him by the arm, he emerged from the 
station-gates in a rather Jack-in-the-box 
fashion. When fully in sight, however, 
he steadied himself, put his free arm 
“‘akimbo,” set back his head, and assuming 
—as well as he could—the manner of a 
‘Lion Comique,” trolled out, as he was 
scufiled along : 

O ain’t I having a day, 

Enjoying myself in this way ! 

O it’s proper, you know, 

And I do like it so. 

O ain’t I having a day. 

Still singing, he was literally “ chucked ” 
into the van, its door closed upon him, and 
he had looked his last on liberty for some 
years tocome. Within the hour, the order 
for his detention, till the age of sixteen, 
upon an industrial-school training-ship, was 
made, 

As just said, the Floodgate Street gang 
is scotched—but only scotched. E’en in 
their ashes lives their wonted fires, and they 
will blaze out again. Boy-pirates of the 
Floodgate Street stamp are now a class— 
are the forerunners of the street-roughs 
who have “made themselves felt” so 
much of late. We hear a great deal 
about the diminution of juvenile crime, 
and, measured by the number of commit- 
ments to prison, no doubt juvenile crime 
has materially decreased. But it is to 
be feared that the decrease is nod all clear 
gain to the cause of order. Industrial 
schools have multiplied in our midst, and 
are all full to overflowing. But such 
statistics as can be gathered concerning the 
after careers of those who have passed 
through them, are by no means of such a 
gratifying nature as might reasonably be 
desired. Numbers of these “ Industrials ” 
undoubtedly go to swell the ranks of the 
“rough” and “corner men” classes— 
classes of which, at this present day, it 
may safely be said they have increased, 
_ are increasing, and ought to be diminished. 

If they are to be diminished on the 
| principle of nipping an evil in the bud, 
our boy-pirates, though “ amoosing little 
| cusses” enough, from some points of view, 
| will, from other standpoints, have to be 
| regarded as a serious social problem. 
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